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h fa following survey is the result of the work of a University 
Sessional Class which met in London during the past winter. 
Practically all the members of the group were themselves pro- 
fessional social workers in one capacity or another, and the collection 
of the relevant data was shared amongst them. The original report, 
on which the present article is based, was drafted by Miss Olive 
Bowtell: most of the detailed work in planning and completing the 
table was carried out by Miss Barbara Kyle and myself; its pre- 
sentation in a form suitable for reproduction is the work of Mr. P. R. 
Higginson. We are not so sanguine as to believe that, in so com- 
plicated a mass of detail, no errors remain, and we should be very 
grateful to readers who would bring to our notice any that we have 
failed to detect. 

The services covered are those which pay actual cash to the 
citizen. After some hesitation we decided to omit Public Assistance 
from the table, on the ground that it is impossible to quote any area 


as representative. The extent to which special war services should 


be included also raised difficult questions of definition. In the end, 
as will be seen, allowances and pensions for air-raid injuries, allow- 
ances payable to the dependants of serving members of the Forces, 
and pensions payable to men and women killed or injured on active 
service and their dependants were included. Billeting allowances, 
such as those paid for evacuees, were omitted, on the ground that 
these approximate rather to payment for services performed than 
to social services ordinarily so-called. The inclusion of Workmen’s 
Compensation is, from one point of view, illogical, since the duty of 
compensating injured workmen is merely an obligation imposed by 
law upon employers, not a service financed from public funds. 
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Nevertheless, from the point of view of the beneficiary, this distinction 
is of less importance than the fact, common to both Workmen’s 
Compensation and such services as Health or Unemployment Insur- 
ance, that all alike make some provision for periods during which a 
wage-earner is unable to earn. A man who is incapacitated by an 
industrial accident or disease feels much the same, and suffers the 
same loss of income, as one whose illness has nothing to do with his 
occupation. The fact that his legal rights, and the provision made 
for him, differ so widely in the two cases is largely due to the his- 
torical accident that legislation about industrial accidents consider- 
ably antedates the introduction of social insurance into this country. 
Few would deny that if Workmen’s Compensation had not been 
invented so early, it would have been a social service; and many will 
agree that it ought to be converted into such a service in one way 
or other. On these grounds it seemed reasonable to set out scales 
and conditions of compensation payments alongside those of the 
social services proper. 

The first impression created by a glance at the tables is one of 
muddle and complexity. This impression is not dispelled if the 
observer takes the trouble to master its meaning in detail. No 
wonder that the unhappy citizen whose weekly income may be 





NOTES TO TABLES 


In many cases rates differ according to whether the recipient claims in his own right, or benefits 
as the dependant of another claimant. To cover these differences the symbols MQ, FQ, MFQ 
are used to indicate respectively cases in which qualification is through a male, a female or both. 
Thus Male, MQ, means a man qualifying in his own right. Male, FQ, means a man for whom 
benefit is paid on account of a claim by his wife, e.g. incapable husband of unemployed wife or of 
injured W.A.A.F. Man and wife, MFQ, means a married couple both of whom claim in their own 
right, e.g. both unemployed, or both injured in air-raids. The resulting anomalies are commented 
upon in the text; but to make clear the method of reading the table the following example may be 
quoted. An adult woman claiming unemployment insurance benefit under the general scheme in 
her own right, whether married or single, draws 185. weekly. This appears as female, single, FQ, 
or again as female, married, FQ. A married woman who receives benefit, also under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, as the dependent wife of an unemployed husband, receives 10s. This appears as 
female, married, MQ. 

The letter D implies that an allowance or pension is not a statutory right, but payable only in 
special cases at discretion (usually the discretion of the appropriate Minister). 

(A) Insured employment excludes domestic workers in private service and certain excepted 
employments, ¢.g. nurses and established civil servants. 

(B) Insured employment excludes certain excepted employments, e.g. civil servants (though 
exemption does not always apply to contributory pensions). 

(C) Men aged 65-70 and women aged 60-70 can draw both Blind Pension and Contributory 
Old Age Pension if qualified under both Acts. This duplication is for the years mentioned only, 
and ceases at 70. 

(D) It is understood, at the time of going to press, that all these scales are likely to be revised 
before long. 
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CHAOS IN THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


dependent on this alarming apparatus is bewildered! At least five 
separate classes of anomalies may be distinguished, namely, those 
concerned with Rates (for persons of the same sex and age, or 
families of the same composition), those concerned with Sex, with 
Age, with Marital Position, and with Administration. In addition 
there are peculiarities within the particular services (especially the 
war services) which are discussed separately. 

(1) Rate Anomalies.—The rates of benefit for a totally incapacitated 
single man range from 1os. 6d. under National Health Insurance 
disability benefit, up to 37s. 6d. if the claimant is injured through the 
war, either as a civilian or as a serving member of the Forces (lowest 
rank). If injured in an industrial accident, his compensation would 
depend upon his wages, up to a maximum of 35s. If temporarily 
sick, he gets 18s. (or more if he has made a lucky choice of his 
Approved Society) under National Health Insurance, but would 
have nearly twice as much (35s.) if his incapacity was due to air-raid 
injury. An able-bodied single man who is unemployed and eligible for 
Unemployment Insurance gets 20s. in industry and 18s. in agricul- 
ture whatever his circumstances, and rates ranging from 12s. to 18s. 
under Unemployment Assistance according to how he lives. 

The rates for youths are equally varied, but the variations do 
not follow the same pattern. Thus, a lad of 16 gets 5s. unem- 
ployment insurance in agriculture or 6s. in industry, and 1os. under 
Unemployment Assistance if he lives in a family, or 17s. 6d. if he is 
alone. Unemployment Assistance thus treats him more generously 
than Unemployment Insurance *; whereas for the adult it is the 
other way round. Iftemporarily disabled by an air-raid the juvenile 
gets 17s. 6d.; if the incapacity is permanent, this rises to 18s. gd. 
If he has entered industry at 14 and has a fully paid-up Health card, 
he gets 18s. for temporary illness. Thus, unlike his father, he is 
better off if he falls sick in the ordinary way than if he is laid out 
by a blitz. 

The fortunes of a family group are subject to even greater vicissi- 
tudes. Even if we omit from the picture National Health Insurance, 
which makes no provision at all for dependants, the sum on which 


1 Theoretically, where Unemployment Assistance rates are higher than those payable under 
Unemployment Insurance, the Assistance Board can supplement insurance benefit where need is 
established. But for this purpose special application is necessary, and it certainly cannot be taken 
for granted that the higher rates will be paid, even in those cases where the Board’s Means Test 
would allow this. An applicant may thus find that when he has exhausted his right to insurance 
benefit and must come on to Assistance, his income is actually increased. 
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a man with a wife and three children (where te tater 2 Yur vi Lie 
labour market through unemployment or injury) is expected to 
maintain his home ranges from 38s. to 64s. 7d. Between these 
limits there are four separate rates for various circumstances. If the 
father is totally disabled by, say, an explosion in a munitions works 
where he is employed, the family must live on 46s., but if he is 
similarly injured in an air-raid the figure rises to 645. 7d. 

(2) Sex Anomalies.—It is common knowledge that the rates for 
women are generally lower than those for men in a corresponding 
position. This difference is least in the case of Unemployment 
Assistance and actually non-existent as between the scale rates for 
a single man or woman living alone, each of whom is entitled to 
17s. 6d. Unemployment Assistance also treats juveniles of both 
sexes alike throughout. In old age, again, sex distinctions tend to 
be forgotten. Rates of old-age pension are generally the same for 
both sexes, though women enjoy the advantage of qualifying for 
pension five years younger than men. Even in this service there is, 
however, one small curious discrimination against the dependent wife. 
In the case of a married couple where the man only is a pensioner 
(MQ in the table) and a supplementary pension is granted, the 
normal rate for the couple is 31s. If the woman is also a pensioner 
(MFQ in the table), an extra shilling is added. Of all the anomalies 
this is surely one of the oddest! 

Concessions to equality are, however, rare sports. Inequality 
reaches a maximum in the case of totally disabled members of the 
Forces or civilians totally disabled in air-raids. In both these cases 
the rate for a man is 37s. 6d. and that for a woman 27s. 6d. Under 
Workmen’s Compensation the difference depends upon wages lus 
family circumstances. Thus, a man and a woman each without 
family are entitled to the same compensation if they earn the same 
wages. But no provision is made under Compensation for child 
allowances for women (except in the case of fatal injury to the 
mother) ; so a woman cannot receive more than 35s., no matter how 
many dependent children she has, whereas a man’s maximum is 
39s. if he has one child, 435. for two children, and 46s. for three child- 
ren. In theory, no doubt, it is presumed that a woman wage- 
earner with dependent children is already in receipt of a widow's 
pension. But this presumption takes no account of the substantial 
number of cases of widows not qualified for such pensions, not to 
mention all women with illegitimate children. Hence, if two 
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women, each of whom supports an illegitimate child, were involved 
in the same industrial accident, and one was killed and the other 
injured, the Workmen’s Compensation law would recognize the 
claims of the child of the dead woman, but would politely ignore 
the existence of the other little bastard. An injured man, on the 
other hand, can claim equally for his legitimate or illegitimate 
children. 

In the case of the normal family, with a wage-earning father, 
allowances are generally paid for the wife in the event of misfortune 
befalling the husband, whether or not she is in fact dependent upon 
him. (This is not, however, true of unemployment insurance or 
assistance, under which a wife’s actual dependency must be estab- 
lished.) In the abnormal family, where the father is unable to earn 
and the wife is the habitual support,'the fact of the man’s dependency 
invariably has to be proved. Once this is established, the rate of 
allowance payable for him and the children is’usually the same as for 
wife and children in the reverse case. Nevertheless, since a woman 
claimant usually gets less for herself than a man claiming in his own 
right, the result is that a family in which the mother is the bread- 
winner must make do on a lower total income than one similarly 
constituted in which the father is the normal earner. This difference 
amounts to 2s. under Unemployment Insurance (general scheme), 
and reaches a maximum of tos. under Service War Pensions. Only 
Unemployment Assistance (which is less prone to sex inequalities 
than any other service) makes no such distinction at all. Civilian 
War Pensions, on the other hand, have never visualized the possi- 
bility of the dependent husband. This results in a woman with both 
an incapable husband and a young family to support, who suffers 
disablement in an air-raid, getting the same compensation as the 
widowed mother of a similar family, who has no husband dependent 
on her. Yet if these women were members of the Forces, the fact 
that the one had, and the other had not, a man to keep as well as 
her children would be taken into account. 

(3) Age Anomalies.—The Social Services have no common mind 
as to the age at which childhood ends and juvenility begins, or that 
at which the juvenile attains the status of an adult. Under Unem- . 
ployment Insurance, as also under Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions, 
childhood ends at 14, with an extension to 16 if the child remains 
at school till that age. Under Workmen’s Compensation a child is 
a child till 15 in all circumstances. Air-raid pensions for the 
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dependent children of injured adults are payable up to 15 or 16 if at school. 
If, however, a child is injured and its parents are not, no pension or 
allowance can be claimed, unless the disability lasts till the age of 
15, when the child can claim the juvenile rate in its own right. The 
Forces, again, have their own set of rules, different from all the 
others. The child of a soldier killed on service is a child till 16, 
provided that his mother supports him till that age, but pension 
may be prolonged right up to 21 if full-time education is continued 
till that age. Finally, Unemployment Assistance (here again the 
most consistent and least anomalous of the services) recognizes no 
sharp line either between childhood and juvenility, or between 
juvenility and man’s estate, but uses a graduated scale, according 
to age, from birth to 21. 

Special rates for juveniles are provided under Unemployment 
Insurance between 16 and 21; but under the air-raid injuries 
scheme juvenility is normally expected to last from 15 to 18 only. 
If, however, a youngster is at work by 14, he ranks as a juvenile 
instead of a child from that age; and marriage before 18 will make 
him instantly adult. 

(4) Anomalies of Marital Position —Health Insurance enjoys the 
ignominious distinction of being the one service which pays less to 
a woman merely because she is married. The married woman’s 
rates for sickness and disability respectively are 135. and 8s., as 
compared with the 15s. and gs. payable to her spinster sister in 
corresponding circumstances. (This is one of the rare cases where 
the social services put a premium on sin.) 

Apart from this, the main anomalies in this class arise from our 
inability to make up our minds whether or not to admit the existence 
of what have come to be known as unmarried wives (or unmarried 
widows). The Forces recognize the bona fide unmarried wife of a 
soldier, and, as long as he is alive, she is entitled to the same rate as 
a spouse wedded in legal matrimony. If, however, he is killed, the 
unmarried widow cannot receive a pension of more than 115., whereas 
a legal widow gets 17s. 6d. or 255. 6d. according to her age and family 
responsibilities. (The pensions for children would be the same for 
both the legal and the illegitimate.) In practice, we understand, 
Unemployment Assistance makes no distinction between unmarried 
and legal wives, and Unemployment Insurance treats all adult 
dependants alike, provided that a man does not claim for more than 
one. (Unmarried polygamy is thus ruled out.) 
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The unmarried wives of civilians killed or injured in air-raids 
have, however, no official existence, and nothing is payable for them. 
Yet those who drafted the regulations even of this service are aware 
of the possibility of people living together without being married. 
For the legal widow of the air-raid casualty loses her pension just as 
much if she takes to living with a man as his wife out of wedlock, 
as if she actually re-marries. 

(5) Administrative Anomalies—The administrative complication 
which is probably most irritating in practice to the citizen is the 
division of function between Public Assistance and the Assistance 
Board. In particular, the fact that the Assistance Board is not 
allowed to give medical relief means that an unemployed man who 
has the misfortune to fall ill, or to have illness in the family, must 
deal simultaneously with both authorities. It also makes it neces- 
sary to draw very fine lines between various special needs (e.g. the 
need for extra nourishment, and for actual medicine). Is, for 
example, Virol a medicine or a special food? In the one case the 
Assistance Board can provide it, but in the other application must 
be made to the Public Assistance doctor. 

A second curiosity, which is becoming fairly well known, is the 
regulation that allows a blind old-age pensioner to draw both Blind 
and Old Age Pension between the ages of 65 and 70, if male, or 
60 and 70, if female, and between those ages only. 

The variety of Means Tests is a further vexation. Unemploy- 
ment Assistance and Supplementary Old Age Pensions use one test; 
but non-contributory Old Age Pensions has another of its own, 
constructed on quite different principles. Again, a blind pensioner 
must first submit to the non-contributory Old Age Pensions Means 
Test; and then, if he needssupplementation of his ten-shilling pension, 
application must be made to the local authority, which is at liberty 
to apply whatever test it pleases. 


II 


All the examples of confusion so far mentioned arise from com- 
parison of one service with another, and will affect the citizen in 
the event of his becoming beneficiary under more than one heading, 
either at the same moment or successively. It must not, however, 
be supposed that there is internal consistency even within a single 
service—not even in the most up-to-date of all. Consider, for 
example, the position of the civilian who is injured in an air-raid. 
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The question whether the allowance which he receives during tem- 
porary incapacity should be greater or less than the pension payable 
if his injury proves permanent would seem to be a matter of 
principle. In practice, in every case but one the answer is that the 
pension does exceed the allowance. The one exception is the single 
woman whose rate drops by 6d. (28s. to 275. 6d.) when she comes 
on to her permanent pension. Is this just an oversight or what ? 

In the case of soldiers’ dependants, no clear principle seems to 
have been established at all. Thus, so long as the father is away 
from home, but alive and well, the first three children receive 
8s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 55. respectively. If, then, the father becomes 
disabled, the first two children go down to 7s. 1d. and 55. 5d. respec- 
tively, but the third child goes up by 5d. to 5s. 5d. Finally, in the 
event of their father’s death, all the children’s rates are increased, the 
first child by 2s. 5d., the second by 15s. 7d., and the third by just 1d. 

If we omit an intervening stage of disablement, and suppose 
that a soldier is killed outright at the war, these rules produce very 
odd changes in the family income. A childless wife under 40 will 
find that her allowance drops in consequence of her husband’s death 
from 25s. to 175. 6d., but if the widow is over 40 and has no 
children, she gains 6d. by his death. Ifshe has a family, her pension 
will again exceed her previous allowance, the difference amounting 
to 1s. 6d. for one, 2s. for two, and 2s. 6d. for three children. 


Ii] 


In large measure, the chaotic state of the services derives from 
what was, at the time when it was taken, a wise and necessary step, 
namely, the break-up of the omnibus Poor Law service thirty-odd 
years ago. The old Poor Law relieved the destitute without regard 
to the causes of destitution, with a shocking lack of discrimination 
between young and old, able-bodied and infirm, unemployed and 
unemployable, widowed, orphaned, and incapacitated. In time it 
came to be realized that different needs demand different forms of 
help, and that services must be specialized. And it so happened 
that this trend towards specialization also coincided with the dis- 
covery of the possibilities of social insurance as a cheap, simple, and 
easy means of protection against the various misfortunes of wage- 
earning life; and this in turn reinforced the arguments for separate 
services for separate purposes. 


Now Poor Relief has been well pushed into the background and 
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the old stigma is nearly forgotten; and specialization has come to 
mean just sheer lack of co-ordination or plan. Tidying up, one 
way or another, is generally recognized to be absolutely essential ; 
for nothing creates so keen, and so well-grounded, a sense of griev- 
ance as apparently inexplicable disparities. 

Upon the Beveridge Committee this job of tidying will in due 
course devolve. In the meantime, pending the appearance of their 
proposals, many of those who have to pick their way through the 
present mess are trying to trace the lines of some sort of orderly and 
reasonable plan. The group which collected the evidence here 
presented did as much thinking as they had time for on the matter. 
The results are contained in a report which was of necessity left 
uncompleted at many points, but is too long for inclusion in this 
article. I1f only for lack of sufficient data as to the cost of proposed 
changes, the projects of part-time amateurs must be very tentative, 
and can only be sketched in rough outline. The following summary 
will, however, indicate the kind of plan which seemed sensible and 
practicable to this particular group of students. 

In general, they were inclined to give up in despair the attempt 
to bring the pre-war into line with the special war services. The 
latter in practically every case give much higher benefits than any 
comparable peace-time services. The fact of this difference is, 
however, important, and may be interpreted in either of two ways. 
It may be an admission that the rates provided under the older, 
peace-time services are simply not adequate for the recipients to 
live upon. Or, alternatively, it may be due to the implication that 
the State has a greater responsibility for casualties arising out of the 
war than for the ordinary misfortunes of peace-time. If the former 
interpretation is accepted, a case is established for levelling up the 
other services, which cannot be indefinitely ignored. At the 
moment, however, the group did not feel able to recommend that 
the rates payable under, say, Health and Unemployment Insurance, 
should be brought up to the scale of Civilian and Service War Pen- 
sions and Allowances. To do so would almost certainly mean 
abandoning the insurance basis of the former services, and this they 
were mostly reluctant to contemplate. The war services should, 
however, and could without much trouble, be made internally 
consistent by relatively moderate adjustments at particular points; 
and we should then be left with the task of bringing some sort of 
order into all the remaining peace-time services. 

9 
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For this purpose three main proposals were generally favoured. 
First, the adoption of a State-financed system of family allowances at 
the rate of 5s. for every child, without means test or other restriction, 
would tidy up the variety of rates now payable for children under 
the various schemes, and would cover those which ignore children 
altogether. Since the 5s. figure would exceed the rates provided 
under practically all the services other than those arising from the 
war, no awkward questions of levelling down would arise. 

Second, the big insurances—health, pensions, and unemployment 
—should work upon a standard figure for an adult (claimant or 
dependant alike) irrespective of the cause of need. The sum tenta- 
tively suggested was 20s. at the present cost of living. Juveniles 
(with a standardized age of juvenility) might, it was thought, pay 
half contributions and receive half the adult rates of benefit. To 
some extent the increased cost (e.g. in the doubling of widows and 
old-age pensions) would be met by the fact that the insurance funds 
would be relieved of such liabilities for children as they now carry. 
But in so far as the 20s. rate would, even so, still require further net 
expenditure above the existing levels, it was proposed that the neces- 
sary funds should be raised by increased State contribution. Con- 
tributions from workers and employers were felt to have reached 
the maximum that could reasonably be demanded. 

Third, the tendency of the Assistance Board to extend its func- 
tions, and to creep back into the position of an omnibus relieving 
authority, was welcomed; and it was suggested that all the present 
functions of Public Assistance Committees might be handed over 
to the Board. In effect this would mean that the Board would be 
responsible for the needs of everybody who was not covered by one 
or other of the insurances, or whose title to benefit was exhausted, 
or who, for special reasons, could not live on the normal insurance 
rate of benefit. It was agreed that in all these cases the Board 
must operate a Means Test. 

Family allowances and a levelling up of insurance benefits 
should, however, greatly diminish the number of cases in which 
assistance would be necessary; and one Board, with one test and no 
aroma of poor law, would, it was felt, be a vast improvement upon 
the present variety of tests, and division of functions between Board 
and Public Assistance authorities. The fact that the Board has had 
to dispense war relief to all classes of the population (since bombs 
do not respect our social stratification) has done much to destroy 
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any atmosphere of pauperization which might otherwise have grown 
up around it. The moment is, therefore, particularly opportune 
for it to take over the whole business of what may be called residuary 
relief, to all who cannot be fully covered by even the most generous 
insurances. Thereafter the Public Assistance Committees, who are, 
after all, the lineal descendants of the well-hated Boards of Guard- 
ians, could finally disappear into oblivion. 


II 








LOUDOUN SQUARE: A COMMUNITY 
SURVEY—I 


(AN ASPECT OF RACE RELATIONS IN ENGLISH 
SOCIETY) 


By K. L. LITTLE 


hago research in North America has brought more clearly 
to light certain facets of urban and contemporary social life, 
more particularly in the shape of the urban community, which 
have been ascribed and limited hitherto to the much smaller and 
less complicated social configuration, such as the village, or even the 
so-called primitive folk society. The Coloured community of 
Cardiff, of whose anthropology this paper offers a preliminary 
description, certainly brings to the quarter of the town which it 
inhabits something of that distinctive quality which Park finds in 
different areas of the modern city.1. But the interest the anthro- 
pologist has in this community lies not only in its uniqueness in 
terms of racial hybridity, and its manifold diversity of language, 
religion, and even of culture, but in the curious reflection it throws 
on “normal” English society, and on the wider cultural values 
which appertain to the latter. 

The account of these anthropological investigations in the dock- 
land of Cardiff during August and September 1941 * has been 
styled a “ community-survey.” By convention the social survey, 
or survey of a community, is concerned exclusively with modern 
civilized and usually urban society. Ideally, it may be defined as 
a study of the sociology, i.e. of the social institutions and activities, 
of people living in a particular locality. On the other hand, as 
Ginsberg has pointed out, the study of contemporary social condi- 
tions in this country, at any rate, has been inspired by direct 
interest in practical reform, and has not in general been guided by 

+“ Each separate part of the city is inevitably stained with the peculiar sentiments of its 
population.” See H. W. Zorbough, The Gold Coast and the Slum, p. 233. 
* These included also, as an independent study, supported by the Royal Society, anthro- 


pometric investigations in some aspects of racial crossing. Cf. “ Some Anthropological Character- 
istics of the Anglo-Negroid Cross,” Eugenics Review, January 1942. 
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any comprehensive theory of society asa whole. Except in America, 
it has not usually been conducted by sociologists, but by students 
of the special social sciences, such as economists, statisticians, public 
health officials, and the like". A cursory examination of relevant 
social survey literature appertaining to this country supports this 
view, more particularly as the present subject of race relations is 
concerned, and the point is a very important one, not merely 
because it involves the question as to how far sociological or anthro- 
pological science may be construed on utilitarian lines, but because 
it raises the more important issue of methodology. Social investiga- 
tions in this respect seem to have been directed almost entirely 
with the idea of solving specifically what is popularly known as the 
‘social problem,” a sphere of interest that Ginsberg has termed 
social pathology, i.e. the study of social maladjustments and dis- 
turbances, and the methods used for dealing with them.* Even the 
most objectively designed survey does not debar a certain amount 
of ethical material from its pages,* and the motivation of such 
inquiries appears often social rather than sociological, and at times 
“moral” rather than scientific. Leaving aside the broader 
theoretical implications of this question, it was obvious that as far 
as the present situation is concerned the very existence of this 
Coloured community as a part and as an expression, albeit a very 
small one, of Western society as a whole involves from the methodo- 
logical point of view two important considerations. There is, 
firstly, the question of the sociology of the group considered 
innately; and, secondly, the question as to how far that sociology 
may be considered as distinct from, as a part of, or as affected 
and conditioned by the cultural influences of the whole sur- 
rounding matrix of our society, exemplified by Cardiff itself. 
As far as the first question is concerned, the matter was 
decided largely in the accumulation of relevant social and 
economic material. The second, and much wider, question in- 
volves the consideration of the “ English” cultural heritage as 


‘ Morris Ginsberg, Problems and Methods of Sociology, “‘ The Study of Society,” p. 439. 

® Morris Ginsberg, loc. cit. 

* Cf. The New London Survey of Life and Labour—“ Gambling . . . to-day is a widespread 
habit, it arises from failures and shortcomings in our social life of a more fundamental 
nature... .” 

Also A. F. Wells, Social Surveys of Great Britain—‘* We must note the much wider aims of various 


* community investigations, which so far as this country is concerned seems not so much the dis- 


covery of facts new to research workers as the making the community mentally and spiritually 
coherent by self knowledge” (p. 48). 
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a whole, comment on which in terms of the present discussion 
must be limited.? 


LOCATION AND History 


The community with which we are concerned lives in the 
Adamsdown Ward of Cardiff, in the district known as Bute Town, 
adjacent to the dock area. Cardiff itself had a population of some 
228,000 in 1938. The growth of this city, and the prosperity which 
came to it during the latter part of the last century, was due largely 
to its position as a very important coaling and coal-exporting port, 
and to its mercantile trade as a whole. Until recent years London 
and Liverpool were the only two ports which provided a larger 
market for the employment of coasting and foreign-going ships, and 
at one time the departures with cargoes for foreign destinations 
totalled a larger tonnage than those at either Liverpool or London.’ 
Despite the subsequent depressions in the shipping industry, the 
city has continued to house a substantial maritime population, the 
great majority of which resides in the Bute Town area, with which 
we are directly concerned and which until more recently was popu- 
larly and generally known as “ Tiger Bay,” a title which appears 
to have been not ill-deserved.* The actual Coloured community, 
which consists in the main of West African, West Indian, and Arab 
seamen, their “‘ English” or, as it will be simpler hereafter to call 
them, White wives, and half-caste children, are to be found congre- 
gated in the area approximately designated as a rectangle on the 
attached map (q.v.). The two long sides of the rectangle are 
bounded on the west side by the Glamorganshire Canal, and on 
the east by the G.W.R. line running between Bute Town station 
and the centre of the city, and comprises eleven streets, including 
Loudoun Square.‘ The last named serves as the focal point in 
the area in question, and comprises four rows of houses surrounding 


1 This question is discussed more fully in as yet unpublished material of the present writer 
relating to race relations in English society, and most particularly in ‘‘ Colour Prejudice amongst 
English Middle Class Society.” This provides an analysis of the reactions of some 700 individuals 
and families, mainly of the middle class, in terms of their attitudes towards coloured people. 

* Wales and Monmouthshire, 1935-39, “The Story of Cardiff.” 

* At one time scuffling and knife-and-brick fights around the dock area were apparently not 
an uncommon occurrence. More specifically, however, the opprobrium should be attached to 
Bute Street, as subsequent description will disclose. Several reasonably accredited stories are told 
of seamen being doped in the cafés of this street. One such unfortunate, it is said, was discovered 
lying unconscious one morning not so long ago in Loudoun Square, with a very badly damaged eye. 
He had been apparently dragged there from Bute Street. 

* The area of this rectangle as designated is rather less than half a square mile. 
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SxetcH Map or THE Loupoun SQUARE AREA. 







Rope Works 


Timber Yards 


West Bute Dock 








a small park, which is used as a children’s playground, and which 
includes a paddling pool, various swings, etc. This district, which 
is bounded on the north, or city side, by the bridge which crosses 
_ Bute Street, and on the south by the extremity of the Square, is to 
“some extent arbitrarily chosen, as a number of Coloured families 
live in streets adjacent to this area and nearer to the Docks. The 
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concentration or segregation of Coloured people in this one area 
of the city is, however, well worth stressing as a point, since although 
other well-established Coloured populations exist in the large sea- 
ports of the kingdom, Hull, London, South Shields, etc., and most 
notably in Liverpool, the situation in Cardiff is particularly well 
marked in this respect.t. Indeed, a visitor entering Loudoun 
Square and the adjacent streets for the first time might well imagine 
himself in a foreign land, so plentiful are the dark skins in comparison 
with the light. For reasons which will be discussed later, it is a 
moot point as to whether this community-area, which for purposes 
of briefer reference we will term Loudoun Square, should include 
Bute Street itself, for although the latter stands geographically within 
the designation, and although a large number of its inhabitants are 
Coloured, there are important sociological reasons for excluding it. 

Bute Street is a wide thoroughfare with a pavement on either 
side. As far as this area itself is concerned, the east side of the road 
contains no shops or buildings, and practically all pedestrian traffic 
proceeds on the west or Loudoun Square side. As well as pro- 
viding a notorious so-called “‘red light’ quarter of Cardiff, Bute 
Street is the district par excellence for cafés and lodging houses. 
In a distance of little over half a mile from West Bute Street to the 
canal bridge there are over twenty cafés and at least half a dozen 
boarding houses, including one or two sailors’ homes, e.g. Salvation 
Army and Greek. There are also some half-dozen public houses, 
a rather larger number of clothiers, who sell a great variety of gar- 
ments from seafaring equipment, such as firemen’s suits, naval 
uniforms, seaboots, wire belts (used because their elasticity is 
not affected by sweat), etc., to smart lounge suits and soft hats; 
three jewellers; a number of general stores and tobacconists. ‘There 
are no multiple stores, either here or in Loudoun Square. The Bute 
Street café has a uniform but fairly distinctive character. The 
door at the street admits into a largish room of varying degrees of 
cleanliness, wherein are a few chairs and small tables. A strong 
smell of cooked or cooking food pervades the air, and a wireless set 
is usually in full blast in the adjoining small room. Café proprictors 


: * This is not because the same segregating factors are absent from the other towns such as 
Liverpool, but is due rather to the difficulties thaf newer immigrants have experienced in finding 
room in the established Coloured quarter. 

Cf. Survey of Merseyside, Vol. I, “ Immigrant Elements,” pp. 81-2. ; 

? The lodging houses are all licensed, and the police have right of entry to them at any ame. 
They are kept mainly by Maltese and Jews, and it is understood that they are all very respectable 
establishments. 
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comprise at least some half-dozen nationalities, Indian, Maltese, 
African, Jewish, etc. Apart from light refreshments, such as tea 
and lemonade, a wide variety of groceries and oddments can be 
bought. A doorway, sometimes screened, admits into an inner 
room wherein at most times of the day “ callers ’’ can lounge in a 
greater degree of seclusion, waited upon and chatted to by one or 
two of the female denizens. Bute Street is also a thoroughfare of 
some antiquity, and its construction about 1840, across what was 
at that time moorland, seems to have antedated by many years the 
subsequent urbanization of the district.1 The Glamorganshire 
Canal, which provides the western boundary, has also some his- 
torical interest, more particularly in the part it played in the initial 
development of Cardiff as a seaport and commercial city. Indeed, 
its establishment as early as 1798 provides the landmark which separ- 
ates modern Cardiff from the old. Up to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury the important iron manufacturing industry at the valley heads 
of South Wales lacked any means of cheap and convenient transport 
to the sea-coast, and the only means of conveying their products 
open to the iron masters of Dowlais and Cyfartha was on the backs 
of horses and mules over the rough tracks which led circuitously over 
the hill-tops from north tosouth. The opening of the Canal therefore 
greatly accelerated both maritime and industrial activity, but after 
some fifty years of useful service the numerous locks on the canal, 
due to the rising ground it covered, proved it unsuitable to cope 
with the growing volume of traffic. To-day traffic is negligible, 
and as far as the inhabitants of the district are concerned, more 
particularly the younger members, the main interest of the Canal 
is as a surreptitious bathing resort. 

In its earliest days ‘‘ Tiger Bay’ appears to have been a busy iron- 
working centre as well as maritime quarter, for an 1895 map of 
Cardiff shows Loudoun Foundry on one side of the Canal and Bute 
Iron Works on the other,* and up to 1905 at least the sheds of the 
old iron masters, dismantled and ruinous, still remained. The 
actual urbanization of the district probably took place some con- 
siderable time before the eighties, for as late as 1886 a map of the 
town shows all the present-day streets in being with their present 
titles, with the single exception of Frederica Street for present-day 


1 “ Schedule of Place Names,” Records of the County Borough of Cardiff, 1905. 

* Wales and Monmouthshire, passim, and History of the Port of Cardiff, E. L. Chappell. 
* Map of Cardiff, W. Lewis, Bookseller and Stationer, Cardiff. 

* Records of the County Borough of Cardiff, loc. cit. 
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Angelina Street.1_ Loudoun Square itself was offered in 1888 by 
the then Lord Bute as an open space for all time, and the offer was 
accepted by the Council.*. The present-day facilities here, in the 
shape of the children’s park and playground, were constructed a few 
years ago by the Corporation.® 

The area about Loudoun Square itself appears to have housed 
a foreign population for some considerable time. The novelist, 
Howard Spring, in his piece of autobiography, Heaven Lies About 
Us, writes of his experiences as an office boy (presumably about 
1900) as follows: 


“«. . There was fascination in the walk through Tiger Bay. Chinks and 
Dagoes, Lascars and Levantines slippered about the faintly evil by-ways 
that ran off Bute Street. The whole place was a warren of seamen’s boarding 
houses, dubious hotels, ships’ chandlers smelling of rope and tarpaulin, shops 
full of hard flat ship’s biscuit, dingy chemist’s shops stored with doubtful 
looking pills, herbs, and the works of Aristotle, children of the strangest 
colours, fruit of frightful mesalliances, staggered half-naked about the streets; 
and the shop windows were decorated with names that were an epitome of 
all the clans and classes under the sun. ‘The flags of all nations fluttered on 
the house fronts, and ever and anon the long bellowing moan of a ship 
coming to the docks or outward bound seemed the very voice of this meeting 
place of the seven seas. It was a dirty, smelly, rotten and romantic district, 
an offence and an inspiration, and I loved it.” 4 


Yet cosmopolitan as was the district around it, before the last war 
Loudoun Square itself appears to have been the residence of a well- 
to-do class of sea-captains, lawyers, and the bourgeoisie, which its 
well-built three-storeyed houses accommodated until the influx of 
further alien immigrants to the district. This last stream, which 
has been more or less continuous in years since, seems to have con- 
sisted in the main of men of African origin, whose arrival is probably 
attributable directly to the circumstances of the last war. During 
that period a large number of ships, which normally operated on the 
West African and other routes in which these nationalities were 
employed, was requisitioned by the Government, and the seamen 
were left behind in this country. About the same time Coloured 
labour battalions were formed and were also demobilised over 
here. In addition, a number of Coloured men were brought over 


* Map of Cardiff in Cambridge University Library. 
* Records of the County Borough of Cardiff, loc. cit. 
* Treasurer’s Annual Report, Cardiff. 
* Howard Spring, Heaven Lies About Us ; A Fragment of Infancy. , h 
, ] cy, I . By courtesy of the author 
and the publishers, Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd. a aii ; 
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to Manchester and other cities to work in munition and chemical 
factories. It seems likely that the situation was similar at most 
large British ports, e.g. Liverpool, London, North and South 
Shields, etc., and: that the increased influx of Africans and West 
Indians in Cardiff may also be explained by the more profitable 
terms of payment obtainable there as compared with Liverpool, 
as well as to the laying up of a large number of ships during the 
subsequent shipping depression. 

In more recent years, therefore, the history and experiences of the 
Cardiff Coloured community has been not dissimilar from those in 
other seaports of the kingdom. Its earliest difficulties appear to 
have arisen directly at the end of the last war, when as early as June 
1919 there were serious outbreaks of racial riots. These, as in Liver- 
pool and other ports, appear to have been engendered by a number 
of factors, including the trade depression and the inability of the 
White seamen to obtain employment. In 1925 the Coloured Alien 
Seamen’s Order was passed, the purpose of this being to check 
the influx of Coloured alien seamen into this country. This order 
required all Coloured seamen resident in the United Kingdom who 
were unable to establish their claim to British nationality to register 
at once with the police. A certificate was then issued to them 
containing their photograph and thumb-print, and it was necessary 
for them to have this document stamped by an Immigration Officer 
when signing on a ship and before being discharged. During the 
post-war years in general, the tramp shipping industry of this 
country was badly hit, largely through its inability to meet foreign 
competition. To offset some of those difficulties, and in an en- 
deavour to secure a rise in freight rates by the limitation of competi- 
tion, the British Shipping (Assistance) Act was passed in 1935. The 
payments under this Act were administered by a committee or 
representative shipowners, so as to promote co-operation between 
British owners and to minimize competition between them. The 
effect of the payment of subsidies was to call into commission much 
laid-up shipping and to increase the labour of British seamen, until 
at the end of that year there was a definite shortage in some ranks 
at the south-western ports. The regulations governing the payment 
of this subsidy, however, laid down that when it was claimed, first 
preference should be given to firemen and seamen of British nation- 


*M. E. Fletcher, Report on an Investigation into the Colour Problem in Liverpool and Other Ports, 
1930, p. 8. Issued by the Liverpool Association for the Welfare of Half-caste Children. 
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ality, though in a crew of 31-35 not more than two men might be 
non-British, provided they had been in British employment for five 
years.1 These two enactments, the Aliens Order and the decrees 
of the Shipping Assistance Act, caused great consternation at 
Cardiff. A large number of the Coloured community there pos- 
sessed British passports, birth certificates, army and naval discharges, 
and other evidences of nationality; but, it is said, despite these docu- 
ments they had been compelled during the ten years previous to the 
Act to register as aliens through the threats and by the coercion of 
the police authorities. Registration as aliens therefore meant that 
these men were precluded from employment on subsidized ships 
because they were now unable to prove that they were of British or 
“ British protected ” nationality, despite the fact that these same 
seamen and firemen had regularly worked on Cardiff-owned ships. 
“Unemployment,” remarks the report of The Second Industrial 
Survey of South Wales, ‘‘ was therefore unfairly concentrated upon 
these men, many cases of severe hardship occurred, and there was 
much discontent amongst them. For instance, on June 11, 1936, 
out of a total of 690 unemployed firemen at the Cardiff Docks 
Register, 599 were Coloured men. The continued improvement, 
however, in shipping employment has brought about some mitigation 
of the situation, and it would not be true to say that an unemploy- 
able surplus of Coloured men is being created. The position has 
also been eased to some extent by an increase in naturalization. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory. 
Heavy unemployment among the Coloured population of Cardiff 
creates a special social problem of peculiar difficulty; and it is 
evident that employment at sea is almost the sole opening available 
to these people.” * 

In the meantime the authorities in Liverpool and Cardiff were 
becoming worried over the increasing growth of the half-caste 
population in those cities, due to the mixture of the Coloured seamen 


* The Second Industrial Survey of South Wales. National Industrial Development Council of Wales 
and Monmouthshire. Cardiff University Press, 1937. 

* Negro Year Book, 1937-38, “‘ The Colour Bar in England,” p. 350. 

® The Second Industrial Survey of South Wales, Vol. III, p. 217: 

It was this event which led to the organization of the coloured seamen into an association 
known as the Coloured Seamen’s Union [see later discussion], and it was through the efforts of 
the leader of this, and an investigation sponsored by the Lea 
that the position was to some extent rectified. 
themselves played no smal! part in the creation o 

See Negro Year Book, loc. cit. 


gue of Coloured Peoples in London, 
It has been suggested that the trade unions 
f the situation itself. 
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with White women of the “depraved” class, and a number of 
investigations were made into the matter, which appear to have 
confirmed the worst suspicions of their instigators regarding the 
** moral ” characters of the subjects concerned.' At the same time 
it is clear from the wording of the most extensive of these surveys 
that one of the main “‘ problems ” involved in the matter was (and 
apparently is still) the finding of employment for the half-caste 
offspring, particularly the girls, in the face of the Colour Bar, a 
difficulty which was made all the greater by the home environment 
of some of the young people.? 


FIELDWORK TECHNIQUE 


It will be gathered from the brief account of the history of 
this Cardiff community that the problem of collecting sociological 
information is not an easy one, and is certainly not a task which 
could be attempted successfully in any official capacity. Quite 
apart from the bitter memories left from the various clashes already 
described, the community has received a great deal of attention in 
recent years of journalistic as well as official character, and since 
of the two the former brings the greater degree of unwelcome 
publicity, the too persistent inquiries of any stranger are likely to 
make him all the more suspect. The community, moreover, in 

1See Appendix to the Fletcher Report, p. 54. “‘ The Chief Constable states that the 


half-caste element is steadily increasing. The West Indians and the West Africans resident in 
Cardiff are said to be of a very low type, while the Somalis are truculent and vicious, but fairly 


intelligent.” 
* Fletcher Report, p. 31. “‘ The coloured children begin to feel outcasts as soon as they leave 


school . . . there are very few on the live register of the Juvenile Employment Bureau, partly owing 
to the difficulty of finding employment for them they become discouraged, and also because they 
say their presence is resented by the white juveniles who attend. . . . The problem of the boys 


is comparatively simple compared to the girls.” 

3 Cf. Western Mail, Cardiff, July 1935: Problem of Cardiff’s coloured community. Rapid 
growth of half-caste population. (This provides a summary of a report made by Capt. R. A. 
Richardson, R.N., for the British Social Hygiene Council.) 

Western Mail, Cardiff, April 1936: The coloured folk of Cardiff dockland are patient and 
peaceful, by ‘‘ Our own reporter.” 

Daily Express, July 1936: No Mean Cities of Britain, II, Cardiff—with sub-title: “* Half-caste 
Girl; she presents a city with one of its big problems.” 

Significantly enough, a great deal of this literature is by no means unsympathetic. Note the 
following: 

“* The coloured man is a good father to his half-caste children—all of them, ironically enough, 
are British-born subjects—and is proud of them. . . .” 

““ The half-caste boys have a poor chance of employment, their sisters have practically none. 
White girls will not work alongside coloured girls, and the half-caste girls themselves are not eager 
for work *’ (my italics). 

“The negro, darkly statuesque, implores the sky over dockland, ‘ Lord, why is my name 


>» 


Ishmael? Why is every man’s hand against me? 
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general is very well aware of the idea the town has about it, and 
quite naturally is resentful of any unwarrantable attempt to pry 
into its affairs." 

From the purely technical point of view the initial problem 
therefore was of making contact, and of making the right kind of 
contact, since it was already known on very good authority that any 
formal declaration of one’s object would be met with considerable 
suspicion and even active antagonism. Partly, therefore, on this 
account and partly for more conventional anthropological reasons, 
it was decided that little good would be gained in the early stages of 
the inquiry by the usage of the more or less direct method of proce- 
dure, which as far as this country is concerned appears to have been 
the almost inevitable practice in sociological inquiry. For these 
reasons the preliminary stages of personal contact, inquiry, and 
observation were undertaken as unostentatiously as possible. The 
investigators, consisting of the writer and his wife, were aided 
in their initial exploration by some slight knowledge of African 
languages, customs, and politics (though unfortunately not with 
Arabic), and consequently were able fairly soon to establish a 
reasonable basis of understanding and confidence. Visits were 
paid consistently and, as far as was practicable, to all social or 
public functions in the district, i.e. weddings, meetings of boys’ 
and men’s clubs, churches, public houses, the local air-raid wardens’ 
post, cafés, shops, etc., and conversations were solicited and held 
with as wide an assortment of persons as possible. Those inter- 
viewed included not only the Coloured members, their wives, and 
children, but also quasi members of the community, such as school 
teachers, clergy, and persons belonging to other social classes and 
living in other parts of the city. At the same time an attempt 
was made to gain some quantitative estimation of such factors as 
rent, size and type of house, and other general amenities. The 
technique ranged from direct questioning to the giving of a short 
talk on Danish household management by the writer’s wife under 
the auspices of one of the women’s clubs. By these means it was 
possible to obtain a fairly concrete conception of the very varied 
sociology of the community, and as far as possible the data gained 
were checked by further indirect inquiry. 


1F . ; . ay 

; For example, during the anthropometric work mentioned above, one of the White mothers 

rateed a strong objection against her children being measured, on the grounds that they were being 
4 > 

spied ” upon, but was reassured by another, who pointed out that it was “ only Science.” 
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It need hardly be repeated, therefore, that the technique 
adopted was deliberately indirect in character, both from the point 
of view of contact and of the means of eliciting information itself. 
For example, in the course of an interview, particularly in the 
early stages of the inquiry, it was always the aim to lead the conver- 
sation towards a certain subject rather than to introduce it directly. 
This procedure was not always easy or even practicable, partly 
owing to some lack of English on the part of some of the subjects 
in question and partly to the investigators’ ignorance of the language 
of the speaker, and it led not infrequently to redundance and 
repetitive analogy; although even this latter occasionally served a 
purpose in denoting some point of particular interest to a group or 
the speaker himself. Interest was stimulated sometimes by reference 
to some well-known topic, such as the Colour Bar itself, or to some 
controversial personality in the district, whilst a reference to one’s own 
cultural background and interests served a certain, though somewhat 
limited, purpose. 

In general, the investigators found a strong vein of friendliness 
amongst the individuals concerned, whether African, White, Arab, 
or half caste. This was all the more apparent when the persons 
concerned felt assured of a sympathetic interest in their affairs, and 
it is a point which is strongly endorsed by other persons who have 
had any length of sympathetic contact with the district. As will 
become more obvious from the subsequent sociological analysis, 
one of the main complaints of the Coloured Loudoun Square person 
is that he is looked upon as something of an oddity by the world 
outside. This is a complaint which is perhaps already sufficiently 
evident amongst the educated class of Coloured people in this 
country, but it is interesting at any rate to find that the far less well- 
equipped Coloured person is hardly less resentful of, and is certainly 
as much alive to, all the implications of the Colour Bar. 


Housinec, Etc. 


Although it lacks a number of amenities, the Loudoun Square 
district is in no sense a slum area. The streets within it are 
fairly wide, about twenty paces from the edge of one pavement 
to the other, and a large number of the houses are separated 

* To quote the remarks of one of the West Indians: “ Soho is the sort of place where anything 


might happen and no one takes any particular notice of it; but if it happens here there’s a hell- 
of-a-baloo”’, 
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from each other by small backyards. As already mentioned, the 
houses in Loudoun Square itself, though now inclining to shab- 
biness, are solidly built with fairly large rooms, and comprise a 
basement, ground floor, and two upper storeys. Most of the other 
streets contain rather smaller, two-storeyed houses, which generally 
are built of brick, mortar, and plaster. There is a general absence 
of bathroom, and the w.c. appears to be outside in the small yard. 
There are a number of back alley ways, notably one running from 
the south end of Loudoun Square into Loudoun Place, and this 
appears to be used largely as a dumping ground for refuse and a 
certain amount of garbage; whether or not a lack of Corporation 
service is the reason for this is not known. Gas appears to be laid 
on in general, and electricity is also available in a number of cases. 
Cooking operations appear to be performed by means of an open 
grate and oven in the living-room, but are also carried out in a small 
kitchen in some cases. The hall or passage way is a common feature 
and this often leads directly from the front door, whence it is possible 
to see partly into the living-room at the back of the house, past the 
best room in the front, which houses the more cherished furnishings, 
much in the same way as a farmhouse front room. Inside the living- 
room is usually a couch or sofa of rather torn leather, a table too 
large for the room, and a small number of chairs. The windows 
are small and are limited in number. On the walls and from open 
cupboards are usually hanging various kinds of china and crockery. 
Ornamentation is usually of a very “‘ cheap ” nature, and frequently 
takes the form of patriotic emblems, flags, etc., with a number of 
photographs, invariably of Coloured people. Matting or carpeting 
is meagre. The general cleanliness of the living-room varies with 
individual households, irrespective of the presence of children. 
There is a certain amount of washing of pavements outside the front 
door. 

The shops in the district, exclusive of Bute Street, are practically 
all of the general-stores type, and average approximately two per 
street. They are generally of the one-man or family-business type, 
and are kept by Arabs and Maltese for the most part. The shops sell 
chiefly foodstuffs, general groceries, etc., and stock a wide variety of 
odds and ends from bootlaces to toothpaste. There are also a few 
specialist shops, such as butchers. There are about six public 


houses inside the area; all of which, owing no doubt to the preroga- 
tive of the brewers, have White licensees. 
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OccuPpATIONS 


The paramount male occupation is, of course, seafaring, which 
may be subdivided into order of numerical importance, as fireman 
and trimmer, ordinary seaman and donkeyman. From one random 
sample taken (on a Sunday afternoon) on the basis of men showing 
the M.N. (Merchant Navy) badge on their lapel, it would appear 
as if at least two-thirds of the adult population, and perhaps an even 
greater proportion, follow this calling. As already indicated, the 
area is essentially a maritime one, whose growth has been due almost 
entirely to the influx of seamen. Moreover, from the point of view 
of the male half-castes, this occupation was and to a large degree 
still is, the sole means of employment open to them. The remaining 
male occupations are varied, but their adherents by comparison are 
insignificant in number. They include: manual work for the 
Corporation or contractors; general navvying; dredging; semi- 
skilled mechanical work; boarding-house keeping; shopkeeping; 
night-watching; and a number of less orthodox means of earning a 
living, such as dealing, touting, and unofficial bookmaking. It is 
understood that there are a very few Coloured males in clerical 
employment. The dominant female occupation is domestic, and 
this appears to claim a large proportion of the young unmarried girls 
as well as the married women; some of the former work far house- 
holds other than their own. Girls whose parents keep a boarding 
house are particularly active on account of their greater literacy. 
Further female occupations are probably without exception un- 
skilled, e.g. work in resin, jam, and rag factories, employment as 
waitresses in cafés and supper bars, and domestic service. The possi- 
bilities of employment outside the immediate area up to the time of 
the present war, at any rate, were as restricted for the Coloured girls 
of Cardiff, and hardly less so for male juveniles, as in any other port 
of the kingdom, owing to the Colour Bar. Sociologically, this latter 
question is one of the most important factors in the situation, and it 
is interesting in this respect to note that the findings of the authorities 
endorse this point: 


“ Little difficulty is experienced (in regard to the half-caste children) 
during school-days as they mix quite freely with the white children, and 
usually belong to homes which are at least equal in condition and parental 
supervision and care to those of the white children. It is when they leave 
school and desire to enter industry that the difficulties arise. . . . The 
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industrial problem is much more acute in relation’to girls, for though the 
boys are not as easily placed as the white boys, there is not the same prejudice 
shown to the coloured by male workers as by female workers. A fair propor- 
tion of the boys eventually go to sea after an interval of some months after 
leaving school. In regard to girls, the Committee are faced with a serious 
difficulty, as they are not usually acceptable in factories and there is only the 
poorest type of domestic service open to them. 

*‘ An industrial survey is being conducted at the present time (1929), and 
employers are being approached with a view to the absorption of some of 
these girls in their works and factories, but the response is far from reassuring. 
The difficulty is not with the employers, but with the white girls employed, 
who strongly object to the suggestion of the introduction of half-castes. It 
is a very sad commentary on the Christian spirit shown, and indicates that 
the Colour Bar is still very strong in this country.” * 


A Committee and a number of special sub-committees were 
formed in the district about this time under the auspices of the 
Cardiff Education Committee with the objects (a) of dealing with 
the problem of absorption into employment of half-caste children, 
and to seek active co-operation of employers for this purpose; (4) to 
strengthen the existing social and religious organizations working in 
the area, and to introduce additional activities, if necessary, so that 
the leisure of those young people might be adequately safeguarded; 
and (c) to deal with the problem from a larger and more compre- 
hensive standpoint, and to consider causes and effects from the 
national angle. 

The sub-committees reported in due course to the effect that 
they had been able to increase existing social activities, and even to 
augment such organizations, but that the difficult problem of finding 
work for the children of both sexes, and more particularly for the 
half-caste girls, remained.? 

‘ City of Cardiff Education Committee, 14th Report of the Juvenile Employment Committee, July 31, 
1929, pp. 14-16. 

* City of Cardiff Education Committee, op. cit., July 1930 and July 1932 Reports. 

See also the remarks of the Fletcher Report in the same connexion: 

“ A large number of employers was circularized and interviewed . . . and care was taken to 


show that we were merely trying to ascertain what would be the reception if coloured juveniles 
applied for a vacancy known to exist. 


Number of firms written . . 4 - 119 
No replies . ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ . 63 
Negative . ° ° . - ; - 45 


_““ Several employers who would otherwise have been willing to give coloured juveniles a tial 
said that they were afraid to do so as the white employees would object to working with them. 
Several of those asked to employ errand-boys said that they were afraid their customers would 
object if they employed coloured labour . . . the inquiry showed, however, that only a very few 
women were willing to make the experiment of engaging a coloured girl” (in domestic service). 
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These definite manifestations of Colour prejudice in Cardiff were 
endorsed by a number of empirical investigations made by the 
writer during the course of this study, and they indicate that 
although by the general consent of both Coloured and White 
observers the Colour Bar has become less stringent since the out- 
break of the present war, colour aversion is still very strong in that 
town. Visits were paid to eleven hotels and boarding houses, and 
after inquiring terms, etc., the writer asked the reception clerk or 
proprietor if his or her establishment would accommodate a number 
of his Coloured friends who, he explained, were students. The 
results of this short series of interviews were three affirmatives, all 
from largish-sized hotels, and of these, one made the stipulation that 
the Coloured should be of good class. The remaining eight 
answered in the negative with a varying degree of expression. 
A smaller commercial hotel keeper remarked after being pressed 
for the reason of her objection: “‘ We are only a small place catering 
for commercials—in a larger place it may be all right.”” The recep- 
tion clerk in a larger hotel said that her instructions in this respect 
came from the management, and she attributed what she termed 
this “snobbish attitude” to the English. The proprietors of a 
number of small boarding houses were more communicative, and 
stressed the fact that they had no personal objection against coloured 
people, but that their boarders would protest, and they. had to 
consider their business. The general implications arising out of 
these inquiries appears to be a strong prejudice on the part of the 
common man against coming into close physical and perhaps even 

' social proximity with a Coloured person, even apparently if the 
' latter were of “ better”? social class. On the other hand, it must 
| not be imagined that the situation in Cardiff, Liverpool, or other 
_ ports where Coloured people reside is a unique one as far as English 
society as a whole is concerned. The author’s own more extensive 
sociological inquiry in this particular question * reveals the very 
strong possibility that such aversions comprise anything up to at 
least 60 per cent. of the middle-class strata of our society, and that 
they appear to involve much the same type of prejudice. In so far, 
therefore, as colour prejudice exists in Cardiff, it is obviously little 
different in character, and possibly no less intense in degree, than 
in many other places in England, if not Wales, and indeed, socio- 
logically speaking, is merely a reflection of certain attitudes current 
1 Unpublished MS. 
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in the cultural heritage of our society. Moreover, as far as the 
more immediate subject of the Coloured of Loudoun Square is con- 
cerned, there are two further considerations to be borne in mind. 
A Coloured seaman in Cardiff is a person of low social status, simply 
gua his occupation, and this in itself implies a certain degree of 
ordinary class differentiation apart from any question of colour. 
The other point is that for the average Cardiff person “ Tiger Bay,” 
Bute Street with its openly acknowledged reputation of unsavouri- 
ness,! and Loudoun Square are one and the same place, and possess 
identical characteristics.2. In other words, it is not unlikely that as 
far as Cardiff is concerned the Coloured person is represented by a 
stereotype of even greater undesirability than occurs elsewhere. 


DEMOGRAPHY 


It is extraordinarily difficult to obtain even an approximate 
estimation of the size and composition of this community of 
Coloured men, their wives, and half-caste children. Until about 
the middle of 1940 some official record was kept of the alien seamen 
in the port, or more specifically of all seamen who were unable to 
prove their British nationality, and some indication of the composi- 
tion of this category is appended below.? This quite obviously does 
not take into account the great majority of Coloured people who, 
apart from the half-castes, hail from British colonial or protected 
territory, such as West Africa, the West Indies, Aden, etc. The 
number of Coloured men in Cardiff during recent years has, how- 
ever, been estimated at 3,000,‘ and it was estimated that half-castes 
of school age or over would number some 250 by 1938, together 
with some 120 under school age, making a total of some 3,37° 
Coloured in all. Quite apart from the further academic question 


* In this respect the Cardiff attitude is not without a certain irony. During the process of the 
present investigation the police sought powers to close down a certain “ café ”’ in Bute Street = 
the grounds of its providing a haunt for undesirable characters, etc. The defending solicitor 
protested energetically against this on the plea that the “ undesirables ” would simply drift up inte 
the town itself, if the place were closed. His protest was unavailing, but the logic of his argument 
was not unappreciated by persons with whom the author discussed the matter. = 

* “ Most Cardiff citizens think of the Docks as Bute Street, and of Bute Street as an exciting 
Cosmopolitan place, not quite nice to be in at night. The Docks area is certainly not nice © be 
m at any time. Work is harder for the colonial population to find even than for their white 
brothers. . . .” Make Cardiff a Capital City, Communist Party publication, 1938. 

* Arabs 30 per cent., Somalis 20 per cent., Africans 22 per cent., Indians 2 per cent., Malays 


5 per cent., West Indians 6 per cent., Portuguese 3 per cent., doubtful 12 per cent.—out of a total 
of some 700. 


* FletcherReport, Appendix. 
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involved in the “‘ floating” nature of a large proportion of this 
population, in the absence of an actual house-to-house count, it is 
impossible to say how many it comprised at the time of the investi- 
gation. On the other hand, on the basis of some 200 children, 
mainly in attendance at the largest school in the area, it was pos- 
sible to make a rough estimation of the national and racial composi- 
tion of the community in percentage proportions in terms of the 
antecedents of the children and of their parents. The chief in- 
accuracy in the results given below is probably in respect to the 
Maltese, who as Roman Catholics might usually be expected to 
send their children to a denominational school: 


Children : White, some 19 per cent. 

Arab, Somali, or Egyptian male parent and White mother— 
some 1g per cent. 

Anglo-Negroid—some 47 per cent.; in the majority of these 
the mother would be White. About 13 per cent. of this 
category were first crosses. 

The remaining 14 per cent. comprises either “ pure ” 
Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, Egyptian, and Somali, or 
further crosses between Indian, Afghan, and Malay 
males and White females. 


‘ 


Parents: Males Females 
White, 25 per cent. White, 81 per cent. 
West Indians, 19 per cent. Anglo-Negroid, 11 per cent. 
West Africans, 23 percent. Anglo-Chinese, 2 per cent. 


Arabs, 14 per cent. Maltese, 2°5 per cent. 
Spaniards, 2 per cent. Egyptians, I per cent. 
Somalis, 3 per cent. Somalis, 1 per cent. 
Maltese, 2 per cent. Spaniards, 2-5 per cent. 


Indians, 2-5 per cent. 
Malays, 2 per cent. 
Greek, 2-5 per cent. 
Afghans, 2 per cent. 
Portuguese, I per cent. 
Egyptians, 2 per cent. 


; In the attempt to gain further information regarding the com- 
| position of the community and the fluctuations of this population, 
Parliamentary and Municipal Voters’ Lists for the years 1930 to 
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1939 inclusive were consulted, and the streets already designated on 
a previous page were used as a “ control area.” Although a rough 
indication can be obtained in this way in terms of “ married per- 
sons,’ “ non-attached persons,” i.e. unmarried or living without 
husband or wife, and even of “ lodgers,” i.e. persons shown as of 
non-permanent domicile, and possessing a different surname from 
the occupier of the house wherein they are at the time residing, the 
lists do not include the names of persons under the age of 21, and 
are restricted further to persons who are British subjects.! Quite 
plainly, therefore, the following figures can be accepted merely as 
a broad indication of a number of possible tendencies in the com- 
position, size, and fluctuation of our “‘ population.” In order, for 
example, to obtain an estimate of total size, it was assumed that for 
each married couple two children under the age of 21 might be 
assumed,’ and on this basis over the period 1936 to 1939 inclusive 
the average size of the “‘ population ”’ was estimated at 1,820 souls, 
of whom it was estimated that some 39 per cent. were married 
persons.? Another district, non-Coloured, and of the working-class 
category in the north end of the ward, was treated in the same way, 
and showed a married proportion of some 42 per cent. for the year 
1938. In this particular year the Loudoun Square area married 
proportion produced an estimation of 40 per cent. married, and so 
very tentatively it might be assumed that there is little if any differ- 
ence in this respect between a Coloured and a non-Coloured area. 

The actual fluctuation of the “ population ” (in terms of adults 
only) is shown in Fig. 1. In view of the intimate connexion of this 
district with the shipping industry, it might be assumed that popula- 
tion size would vary in correspondence with the mercantile trade 
of the port. Accordingly, as a matter of interest, shipping returns 
in terms of total tonnage arriving at and departing from the port 


* It is not improbable, however, that the non-Britishers to be reckoned with in this respect ate 
small in number. As already indicated, Bute Street is the main lodging-house quarter, and it is 
there that the majority of “ aliens” may be expected to reside, a point which receives further 
substantiation through Loudoun Square’s ro per cent. “ lodger ”’ proportion to some 60-70 per cent. 
in an adjacent area of Bute Street. 

; It is possible, however, that this is a slight over-estimation of the situation. In a very recent 
survey in Liverpool (The Economic Status of Coloured Families in the Port of Liverpool, Social Science 
Dept., Univ. of Liverpool, 1940) it was suggested that Coloured families are on the average smaller 
than the families of White seamen, because the wives are on the whole younger. In some 200 
Coloured families there were, on the average, two children to each family living at home. It is 
— that the Liverpool couples have, on the average, longer married experience than the Cardiff 


* The total population of the Adamsdown Ward is given as 15,000 for 1938. 
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over the period 1930 to 1938 inclusive were examined,' and will be 
' found graphed on the same figure. It will be noted that there is 
’ no apparent correlation between the two variables of population 
and tonnage. The possible explanations for this lack of correspond- 
ence are as follows: firstly, that the area chosen may be too small a 
unit to have significance; secondly, as will become clearer from the 
next paragraph, in the Loudoun Square area at any rate, we are 
dealing with a comparatively “ settled’ population; and thirdly 
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Fic. 1.—Shows the relation in terms of fluctuation of the “‘ population”’ of the Loudoun 


Square area (adults only) to the total net tonnage arriving at and departing from the port 
of Cardiff, 1930-38. ‘ 


that the district throughout these years has been filled fairly close 
to capacity. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the relative stability of a 
community in demographical terms can be shown mainly by the 
extent to which its non-permanent section is on the increase or 
decrease. The graph on Fig. 2 presents some indication of the 
fluctuation of the “‘ non-settled ”’ or “ lodging ”’ proportion, and of 
_ the relation of that fluctuation to the fluctuation of the “ population ” 
' as a whole. During recent years the “ lodgers,’ or temporary 
inhabitants, appear to have comprised some 10 per cent. of the 
whole population. From this latter chart it may be tentatively 
concluded that since 1930, and possibly even earlier (the figures for 
an earlier date are not available), the proportion of “lodgers ”’ has 
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? Abstracted from the Board of Trade Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the U.K., 
1923-1938. The estimation of tonnage is based on net tonnage of British and foreign sailing, 
Steamer, and motor vessels, including their repeated voyages, that arrived and departed with 
cargoes and with ballast from and to other countries, etc. 
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been steadily decreasing despite a number of slight upward and 
downward fluctuations in the population as a whole. A further 
check on this point was afforded by the lists in the Voters’ Returns 
of persons “ no longer qualified to vote’ (presumably because they 
had left the district) at the end of each current year. From the 
figures given below it would appear again as if the proportion of 
persons leaving the Loudoun Square area has decreased fairly 






ee 
“Population” 





1930 1933 1936 1937 1938 1959 


Fic. 2.—Compares the fluctuation of the “lodging” proportion of Loudoun Square 
area with the fluctuation of the “ population” (adults only) as a whole. (“ Lodgers” 
expressed as percentages, and their scale magnified ten times.) 





uniformly in recent years, although it should be pointed out that 
we are dealing with three arbitrarily selected lustre: 


Per Cent. LEAVING DURING THE YEARS: 1932-3 1935-6 1938-9 


From Loudoun Square area . , . 35°3 32°4 31°5 
» whole of Adamsdown Ward . 23°8 22°4 26:1 
»» the ward excluding Loudoun Square. 21-8 20°8 22'9 


It is also interesting to note that the proportion of departures 
from Loudoun Square is significantly greater than the proportion 
leaving the ward as a whole, and might on “ ecological ” grounds’ 
be expected to afford a rough indication of the relative economic 
status of the community in comparison with the ward itself and 


a For a complete discussion of this term and of its implications in respect to the newer school of 
American sociology, see M. A. Alihan, Social Ecology, Columb. Univ. Press. 
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with other parts of the city, if for a priori reasons we may assume 
that the stability of a population is bound up closely with its 
economics. A rough check on this point was obtained by examining 
a return of P.A.C. Out-relief payments for the various Cardiff 
wards for the year ending March 31, 1938. In terms of total 
payments to population size, the Adamsdown Ward per capita 
figure worked out at £1°50, and was the largest figure obtained for 
any ward, comparing strikingly with the lowest figure of {0-31 for 
Llandaff Ward. Significantly enough, the percentage of departures 
from the latter ward during the years 1938~9 was estimated in 
the same way as 17°9, and this would appear to offer further sub- 
stantiation to the suggestion raised. 

There is one final point of demographical interest before we 
leave this question. Further examination of the Voters’ Lists in 
regard to the matter of length of stay in the Loudoun Square area 
indicated that in 1938 some 32 per cent. of the adult residents had 
been established in their present homes for less than two years; 
some 30 per cent. had lived there for twelve or more years; and that 
some 5 per cent. had been in residence in the district for twenty-eight 
or more years. In terms of the “ control” population, this last point 
would suggest that at least some sixty of those residents had been 
living in the district since well before the last war. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERTY 


(A STUDY OF AFTER THE DELUGE, 
BY LEONARD WOOLF) 


By Davip Fryp 
I 


[Z is a commonplace that while modern man skilfully applies 
the methods of science to almost every department of living, he 
has so far been satisfied to rely upon haphazard rule-of-thumb 
practices in the most important sphere of all—that of organizing 
civilization. Even the initial phase of seeking to understand the 
forces which have determined the social changes of the past has too 
often been handicapped by an unwillingness to apply the methods 
of scientific research and by the existence in the mind of the in- 
vestigator of unexamined prejudices. Marx and Engels, it is true, 
suggested in the Materialist Conception of History a useful working 
hypothesis. But their followers have been inclined to regard the 
conception, not as a first approximation, but rather as a demon- 
strated natural law of social progress, while their opponents have in 
the main been content to make capital out of its weaknesses. 
Leonard Woolf in After the Deluge has chosen a wiser course ; 
without directly challenging the materialist hypothesis, he has 
concentrated his attention upon the more immediate general 
causes of social change in the period of which we have the most 
direct historical knowledge. And he is surely on sound ground in 
seeking the key to the historical problem in the development of 
communal psychology. Admittedly communal psychology does 
not develop of its own accord; it too is the effect of a complex of 
causes. But while the Marxist will say that the way people think 
is determined by the stage of development of the productive forces 
in society, and while the non-Marxist will contend that the evidence 
for this is hopelessly inadequate, both must agree that the way 
people behave in great catastrophes and mass movements is to be 
directly explained by conscious and unconscious premises that are 
generally accepted. For example, a war like the present one or 
that of 1914-18 could never occur—whatever the material interests 
of the ruling caste involved—unless the mass of the people on each 
side held certain beliefs about the State, the government, the 
Fatherland, freedom, democracy, and so on. It may be argued 
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: that people can always be stirred by propaganda; but this is only 
: true if that propaganda is directed towards the deep-seated and 
largely unexamined beliefs that the mass of the people actually 
hold. It is to this body of beliefs as well as to the emotions that 
attach to them that Mr. Woolf gives the name communal psychology. 

It is worth pointing out—for Mr. Woolf does not pursue this 
line of thought very far—that the state of communal psychology 
at any time is not so much a direct cause of social change as a 
limiting factor of the first importance. Social organisms are not 
mere complex automata; and there are always, or almost always, 
some people—perhaps small minorities or even mere energetic 
groups—who are consciously striving to direct the course of history 
in one direction or the other. Since, however, great social changes 
require mass consent and the positive support of substantial sections 
of the community, no conscious attempt to change society in a 
radical way—by war or revolution, for instance—can be successful 
unless its ideology is compatible with the psychology of the com- 
munity at that time. 

Nevertheless, while communal psychology is a limiting factor, 
the limit it sets is by no means absolute. Spain is an example of 
a country in which two incompatible communal psychologies— 
one Catholic and the other anarchistic—fought for mastery. Par- 
ticular political leaders could hope to achieve their aims if they 
could align them with either of these communal psychologies; 
and in this instance certainly it has not been the case that those 
politicians who made use of the newer and more virile psychology 
were, at least in the short run, on the winning side. What is 
evident is that we must use the term “‘ communal psychology ” to 
mean the pattern of beliefs that are taken for granted by a sufficiently 
large section of thecommunity toenable the psychological mechanism 
of “ taking for granted ” to function. 

And just as the political idealist may in practice have a certain 
choice of communal psychologies, not all of which, however, will 
be equally serviceable, so also he may be able to modify communal 
psychology by deliberate effort. Even the most deep-seated mass 
prejudices can be shaken and modified, provided that the reformer 
is prepared to face long years of unpopularity and patient effort. 

a But he cannot at one and the same time challenge the most cherished 
: prejudices of the people and also lead them in a crusade. For it is 
only for their certainties that people will risk their lives. 
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In practice it cannot be easy to determine what the state of 
communal psychology is at any time. How is one to tell what 
people in the mass regard as so certain as hardly to need talking 
about. With a literate public the difficulties are great enough; 
with an illiterate, or at least incoherent, peasantry or proletariat 
they are even greater. The references in the great documents of 
the American and French revolutions to the self-evident rights of 
man express the intellectual certainties of their authors. But is 
Mr. Woolf right in suggesting that these men were typical of a really 
widespread communal psychology of the time? True, these 
declarations each became as it were the banners of the revolution, 
but did not the self-evident equality of man become a widely 
accepted truth only after the declarations were drawn up, and even 
then were there not many more who professed it than believed in 
it? It is difficult to answer such questions with any degree of 
accuracy; Mr. Woolf makes no attempt to do so; and it may be that 
a comparatively small proportion of the population at any time 
unhesitatingly accepted that equalitarian faith. 

If one were to set out to analyse the communal psychology of 
any period or country, the most fruitful field of research might be, 
not the avowed documents of social philosophy, but the real litera- 
ture of the people, perhaps the popular novel of the present day, but 
certainly the ballad, folk-song, or legend of illiterate periods. It is 
not, however, the deliberate “ moral ” which is significant so much 
as the premise that is regarded as too obvious for explicit mention. 
Moreover, in epochs of social peace the boundaries of group psycho 
logy are blurred. It is only when social groups are acutely con- 
scious of their solidarity that the detail of psychological change can 
be traced. It is, in any case, one great task of the psychological 
historian—certainly a fascinating one—to trace from the literature 
of each period of history the development of the set of beliefs which 
to the ordinary man in each class and epoch it would seem fantastic 
to challenge. Only when this task is accomplished in scientific 
detail has one adequate data with which to verify the materialist 
or any other hypothesis of historical development. 

Mr. Woolf, whose brilliant book is admittedly no more than an 
introduction to the great subject which he has chosen, presents us 
with only the merest essay in the study of changing mass psychology. 
And one has a certain uneasiness lest the radical change which he 
finds between the psychology of the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
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centuries is not largely an emergence into articulate speech of a 
mental attitude long existing in the less servile sections of the 
suppressed class. For if we were to suppose that the poor and 
illiterate did not borrow their ideology from the rich and cultured 
and that the psychology of the various strata in society remained 
relatively constant, the spread of literacy down through the social 
scale would itself produce an effect of radical change. And, as far 
as the most deep-seated of prejudices are concerned, it is not im- 
possible that in an age of mass illiteracy there is normally a great 
gulf of mutual incomprehension between the rich and the poor. 
It is surely significant that whenever the masses have revolted in a 
real class war they have not had much difficulty in shaking off the 
feudal psychology of privilege and discovering the democratic 
psychology of equalitarian individualism, and this is as true of the 
fourteenth century as of the nineteenth. 


“* When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ?”’ 


The most popular slogan of the Peasant Revolt was no appeal to 
the gentry to perform their neglected social functions; it was an 
uncompromising challenge to the whole feudal principle. 


II 


For Mr. Woolf’s purposes, however, a deeper analysis was perhaps 
unnecessary. The fact with which he was concerned is that in the 
eighteenth century a certain communal psychology was dominant 
in society and that this psychology was shattered by the challenge 
of another psychology, whether new or emergent, during the closing 
decades of the century and the first half of the next. And to this 
new psychology he traces back the different strands of democratic 
thought which have motivated men in the social changes of the last 
hundred years. 

Democracy is so wide a term that its use creates confusion which 
can be used to demagogic ends. In the crudest sense it is a means 
of making political decisions by counting votes. Such a method 
may operate in a manner which is quite discordant with other and 
more valuable senses of the term. And the political mechanism of 
universal suffrage is not even the whole of the narrowly political 
ideal of democracy. As Mr. Woolf points out : 
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“Nearly all democrats have held that every unit, i.e. each individual, 
should be given equal political power. But that is a corollary, or secondary 
political belief, which may or may not follow from the original thesis. There 
may be a very large number of different ways of giving practical effect to 
the democratic doctrine of equality that individuals should be treated as 
equal social and political units, and the device of ‘ one man one vote’ is only 
one among those many different methods. Unfortunately this is too often 
forgotten, and universal suffrage is regarded as the essence of democracy.” 


It is evident that such a vulgarization of the ideal of political 
equality must inevitably lead to a misdirection of social effort, and 
to disillusion when it has been established. It is probably true, as 
Mr. Woolf hints, that the error arises out of a common confusion 
between equality of status and some kind of fanciful biological 
equality. For if all people can be supposed equal in all respects, 
then the opinion of one on any subject is as good as that of another, 
and the only thing to do is to find out which opinion has most 
supporters. Though this is a childish misreading of the doctrine of 
equality, it is an extremely common one. The question is what 
other practical method there is of giving effect to the democratic 
doctrine of equality of status. 

The matter can best be approached by taking into consideration 
the other aspects of the democratic faith. Mr. Woolf distinguishes 
two other principal aspects. The first is that democratic equality 
was at the outset a matter of an equal right to happiness. The 
choice of earthly happiness, as the end which men are to regard 
as worth while, is historically by no means an obvious one. For 
centuries religion had insisted that this earth was a vale of tears in 
which man was intended to work out his destiny. If happiness was 
to be man’s lot anywhere, it was in the shadowy world beyond the 
grave. The eighteenth century, with its rationalism and material- 
ism, changed all that, and the privileges of the aristocracy became 
to a large extent the simple privilege of enjoying kinds of happiness 
which were denied to the masses. While it was regarded 4s 
becoming for the well-to-do to go to plays, to practise music, to 
enjoy an education which included a continental tour, the kind of 
happiness which was considered appropriate to the poor was 4 
mere animal content. The doctrine of the equal right to happiness 
expressed in the American Declaration of Independence is a claim 
on behalf of the ordinary man for an equal access to the cultural 
opportunities that exist in any stage of civilization. 
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The third aspect of the democratic faith, the demand for liberty, 
leads still further towards the heart of the matter. Historically it 
was in France that the struggle against privilege became consciously 
a struggle for civil liberties. In England, and probably still more 
in America, the rights of the individual as against the State were 
established piecemeal over a long period. Even so, however, the 
struggle focused itself about certain personalities and certain events 
—for example, John Wilkes in the eighteenth century and Catholic 
Emancipation in the nineteenth. But in France prior to the 
revolution, the ordinary citizen had almost no acknowledged right 
of liberty in the face of the power of the King’s officers. And as 
Mr. Woolf points out, by far the larger part of the Declaration des 
Droits de Homme is concerned with defining the rights of the 
individual against the arbitrary power of the State. 

It is obvious that the liberty of the individual, his right to make 
what he will of his life, to think and speak and act without constant 
fear of trouble, is in no way deducible from the political principle 
of majority rule. Majority rule may protect the rights of those 
who agree with the majority. It offers no assurance of protection 
to the political dissenter; it is evident, therefore, that any practical 
interpretation of the principle that each individual should count 
as an equal political unit must, if it is to be compatible with the 
other principles of democracy, contain some sort of guarantee that 
the equal rights of minorities are respected—their rights to cultural 
satisfaction and to self-determination. 

Indeed, while equality of political status does not lead logically 
to liberty and to cultural opportunity for all, it is, on the other hand, 
deducible from them. These aspects of democracy, which do not 
loom so large as the franchise in the public mind, are actually nearer 
to the inner spirit of the movement. For, as Mr. Woolf points out, 
the revolt against privilege which was the common source of all 
that we know as democracy rested on personal and not primarily 
on political grounds. And since man is an individual in the first 
place and a political unit only secondarily, individual liberty and 
equal access to cultural opportunities are of much greater immediate 
significance to him than is his right to a voice in choosing a govern- 
ment. Political equality is, indeed, often valued as little more than 
a means of defending personal liberty. 

It is beyond the scope of Mr. Woolf’s work, which is concerned 
with historical analysis rather than with political theory, to attempt 
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to formulate a practical means of giving effect to the principle of 
political equality without setting it out of relation to the more 
vital aspects of the democratic ideal. His line of thought would, 
however, appear to be leading towards the question whether 
equality of political status does indeed imply that government 
should be subject to the control of majority opinion. Equality of | 
status has no reference to the equal value of opinions held. On , 
many subjects uninformed opinion can be corrected by comparison ; 
with facts, and on many others the opinion of well-informed or | 
trained people is patently more valuable than the opinion of the : 
layman. All that equality of political status requires is that the . 1 
offices in which political decisions are made should be open to all ; 
on equal terms; that is to say to all who fit themselves for these 
positions, and also that public business should really be public in | 
the sense that it is open to public scrutiny and criticism. The con- : 
stitutional guarantees of the maintenance of civil liberty are of . 
much greater importance to the real democrat than the vote, which | 
reduces the relative value of a trained political judgment to a level 
somewhere between that of the mere instinctive opinion of the 
average voter and the ability of the demagogue to sway the masses. 
And civil liberty, together with the whole of the high cultural 
purpose which the democrat would have the State possess, can only . 
be guaranteed by the character and social intention of those few 
men who in any State actually hold the reins of power. To choose 
for these positions the leaders of that political organization which can, 
by fair means or foul, win the support of the majority of an electorate 
is scarcely less precarious a method than to fill them by the hazard 
of a lottery. 

What is required is surely a method of filling these positions 
such that, while they are accessible to all, like all the subordinate 
positions in the State, those people are chosen to fill them who can 
show that they are most likely, because of their ability and character, 
to maintain and fulfil the communal purposes of the democratic 
State. The belief that these qualifications are not capable of 
measurement is a mere superstition that has survived from the days 
before Civil Service Examinations and the development of voca- 
tional psychology. No modern business man would admit that 
there was no method of selecting employees for responsible posi- 
tions on the basis of reliability and capacity. It is only in the most 
important sphere of social organization that this illusion survives. 
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The triple character of the democratic ideal, the concern for 
freedom, equality of status and equality of cultural opportunity— 
Mr. Woolf speaks of the last as an equal right to happiness—had, 
as he points out, a common origin. They arose out of a revolt 
against privilege, and in the minds of those who revolted was a 
challenging question: why should such and such a man have 
rights that the common man does not share? The revolt against 
inherited political privilege gave rise to political democracy and, 
where these political privileges were enjoyed especially by monarchs, 
to republicanism. The revolt against the privileges that could be 
bought by wealth gave rise to what is known in the narrower sense 
as socialism or economic equalitarianism. The revolt against the 
arbitrary behaviour of the privileged official of a centralized State 
in his dealings with the citizen gave rise to the notion of personal 
civil liberty as an ideal. In each case the privileged orders were 
confronted with the question “‘ Why? ” and they found no immediate 
answers that were valid in a rationalist world. 

Conceivably, Mr. Woolf might have found that a closer study 
of the dialectic of attack on privilege and its defence would have 
modified his conclusions somewhat. His view is that a feudal 
communal psychology which accepted privilege as normal was 
replaced towards the end of the eighteenth century by another 
democratic communal psychology which challenged privilege 
wherever it encountered it; that this newer psychology arose out 
of a changed unconscious attitude to the human personality which 
occurred only during the eighteenth century; and that, however 
logically inconsistent certain modern institutions and schools of 
thought are with this new mental outlook, the older attitude of 
mind is quite obsolescent in the modern State. A strong case 
could, however, be made out for the view that the change has been 
neither so rapid nor so complete as Mr. Woolf suggests. In his view 
the essence of the matter is that the medieval mind thought of an 
individual primarily in terms of his place in society and expected 
him to behave, not as a complex psychological being, but as, for 
example, a nobleman, a serf, a priest, or a gild merchant. At a 
later stage, at which Mr. Woolf hints without expressly dis- 
tinguishing it from the former, psychological differentiation had 
reached the point of classifying men, not merely into social groups, 
but also according to their predominant “ humour.” But it was 
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to formulate a practical means of giving effect to the principle of 
political equality without setting it out of relation to the more 
vital aspects of the democratic ideal. His line of thought would, 
however, appear to be leading towards the question whether 
equality of political status does indeed imply that government 
should be subject to the control of majority opinion. Equality of 
status has no reference to the equal value of opinions held. On 
many subjects uninformed opinion can be corrected by comparison 
with facts, and on many others the opinion of well-informed or 
trained people is patently more valuable than the opinion of the 
layman. All that equality of political status requires is that the 
offices in which political decisions are made should be open to all 
on equal terms; that is to say to all who fit themselves for these 
positions, and also that public business should really be public in 
the sense that it is open to public scrutiny and criticism. The con- 
stitutional guarantees of the maintenance of civil liberty are of 
much greater importance to the real democrat than the vote, which 
reduces the relative value of a trained political judgment to a level 
somewhere between that of the mere instinctive opinion of the 
average voter and the ability of the demagogue to sway the masses. 
And civil liberty, together with the whole of the high cultural 
purpose which the democrat would have the State possess, can only 
be guaranteed by the character and social intention of those few 
men who in any State actually hold the reins of power. To choose 
for these positions the leaders of that political organization which can, 
by fair means or foul, win the support of the majority of an electorate 4 | 
is scarcely less precarious a method than to fill them by the hazard : 
of a lottery. 
What is required is surely a method of filling these positions 
such that, while they are accessible to all, like all the subordinate 
positions in the State, those people are chosen to fill them who can 
show that they are most likely, because of their ability and character, 
to maintain and fulfil the communal purposes of the democratic 
State. The belief that these qualifications are not capable of 
measurement is a mere superstition that has survived from the days 
before Civil Service Examinations and the development of voca- 
tional psychology. No modern business man would admit that 
there was no method of selecting employees for responsible posi- 
tions on the basis of reliability and capacity. It is only in the most 
important sphere of social organization that this illusion survives. 
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5 III 

é The triple character of the democratic ideal, the concern for 
freedom, equality of status and equality of cultural opportunity— 
* Mr. Woolf speaks of the last as an equal right to happiness—had, 
’ as he points out, a common origin. They arose out of a revolt 
against privilege, and in the minds of those who revolted was a 
challenging question: why should such and such a man have 
rights that the common man does not share? The revolt against 
inherited political privilege gave rise to political democracy and, 
where these political privileges were enjoyed especially by monarchs, 
to republicanism. The revolt against the privileges that could be 
_ bought by wealth gave rise to what is known in the narrower sense 
' as socialism or economic equalitarianism. The revolt against the 
arbitrary behaviour of the privileged official of a centralized State 
in his dealings with the citizen gave rise to the notion of personal 
civil liberty as an ideal. In each case the privileged orders were 
confronted with the question “‘ Why? ” and they found no immediate 
answers that were valid in a rationalist world. 

Conceivably, Mr. Woolf might have found that a closer study 
of the dialectic of attack on privilege and its defence would have 
modified his conclusions somewhat. His view is that a feudal 
communal psychology which accepted privilege as normal was 
replaced towards the end of the eighteenth century by another 
democratic communal psychology which challenged privilege 
wherever it encountered it; that this newer psychology arose out 
of a changed unconscious attitude to the human personality which 
occurred only during the eighteenth century; and that, however 
logically inconsistent certain modern institutions and schools of 
thought are with this new mental outlook, the older attitude of 
mind is quite obsolescent in the modern State. A strong case 
could, however, be made out for the view that the change has been 
neither so rapid nor so complete as Mr. Woolf suggests. In his view 
the essence of the matter is that the medieval mind thought of an 
individual primarily in terms of his place in society and expected 
him to behave, not as a complex psychological being, but as, for 
example, a nobleman, a serf, a priest, or a gild merchant. At a 
later stage, at which Mr. Woolf hints without expressly dis- 
tinguishing it from the former, psychological differentiation had 
reached the point of classifying men, not merely into social groups, 
but also according to their predominant “ humour.” But it was 
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only by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that it was 
generally realized that the human personality was something of far 
greater significance than social status : 

** The rank is but the guinea stamp; 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that ”’ 

—a sentiment which, Mr. Woolf tells us, would have been com- 
pletely incomprehensible in the seventeenth century but is accepted 
unhesitatingly in the twentieth. 

If Mr. Woolf is right, then the unquestioning acceptance of privi- 
lege as a natural right follows from the view of an individual as 
a mere instance of a class and the revolt against privilege follows 
naturally from the view of every man as an individual in his own 
right. What Mr. Woolf perhaps does not bear in mind is that 
while a ruling minority certainly tends to regard the lower orders 
as a more or less homogeneous mass, the masses tend to regard as 
individuals, not only the members of their own class in the neigh- 
bourhood, but also the comparatively few members of the gentry 
with whom they have dealings. One cannot easily regard as 
unimportant the individual character and disposition of a person 
who can vitally affect one’s whole life, and it is therefore likely that 
the masses have always tended to pay more attention to individu- 
ality beyond their own private circle than have aristocrats more 
or less isolated among a mass of “ inferiors.” An analogy is the 
position of a white man in India or Africa. He will tend to regard 
colour as more important than personality, but the native will tend 
to regard both his coloured compatriots and also the isolated 
white intruder as individual cases of different kinds. An alter- 
native explanation of the historical course of events is therefore 
possible and, if the facts can be shown to justify it, will account 
more satisfactorily for social phenomena like theneo-authoritarianism 
. which Mr. Woolf can only with difficulty include in his scheme. 

According to the alternative hypothesis, the time factor is no 
longer so significant. Instead it focuses attention in all periods on 
the struggle between the privileged and the relatively unprivileged 
classes in the community. The privileged orders may be expected 
always to have a psychological outlook which justifies their dominant 
position ; the unprivileged, in so far as they are dissatisfied with 
their lot, may be expected to develop an attitude of mind by which 
they could justify their claim to be “ as good as” their powerful 
opponents, 
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It may be readily granted that for a brief couple of centuries 
the Thomist philosophy held unchallenged sway among the literate 
class and purported to reduce every human being to a functional 
status in a system. But literacy was a virtual monopoly of the 
Church in pre-Reformation days, and the Church was the 
highest privileged order. Naturally the mental attitude encouraged 
by the Church extended down among its lay adherents, but one 
must ask: how did independent-minded people think and behave 
even in this early period? Did they not in favourable conditions 
assert their faith in individual liberty and in the essential equality 
of man? Or were such legends as that of Wat Tyler and the tax 
collector mere inventions of nineteenth-century school historians? 

Again, does not Mr. Woolf underrate the significance of the 
humanist movement of the Renaissance and the more radical wing 
of the Reformers? Granted that there was an aristocratic and 
even plutocratic flavour about the Renaissance and that the 
Reformation was in the oldest sense a bourgeois movement; yet 
both of these spiritual revolutions emphasized from different angles 
the reality of the individual personality. And, one must ask again, 
what was the mental attitude of the illiterate European peasants 
who, partly under the inspiration of these new modes of thought, 
rebelled against privilege by force of arms? Did they, indeed, 
as Mr. Woolf suggests, continue to regard a peasant as a peasant 
and a lord as a lord by the inscrutable and unchallengeable dis- 
pensation of Providence? Or was it not the case that the divine 
right of kings and the divine ordering of men into their places in 
society—* the rich man in his castle, the poor man at his gate ”— 
became, even in the sixteenth century, not a part of a communal 
psychology, universally accepted without question, but a conscious 
or unconscious propagandist weapon in the hands of a privileged 
class only too aware of the latent menace of equalitarian revolution? 

Such an attempt to harness religion to the defence of privilege 
lost its value in the eighteenth century when the masses, aided by 
the development of rationalism among the relatively unprivileged 
middle-class intelligentsia, became sufficiently wide awake to identify 
the Church with privilege and to reject the one with the other. 
The novelty in the situation was not that a new attitude of mind 
had appeared, but that it had found in the literate middle class a 
means of articulate expression. What had been an unconscious 
premise among working-class levellers, held because they were 
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exploited and had no opportunity to exploit, now became also a 
rational and ethical belief of an educated section of the middle class. 

Mr. Woolf is almost certainly right in tracing back all the various 
political theories of the democratic age—utilitarianism, political 
democracy, socialism, and humanitarianism—to the fact that the 
prime importance of man as an individual was first appreciated by 
a literate public in the eighteenth century. But his theory fails 
to account for the fact that the very people who accepted and 
fought for one or other of these causes rejected the rest. Had it 
really been the case that the Victorians regarded their fellow-men 
as equally valuable individuals, they must have tended to accept all 
the direct consequences of that premise. They did not do s0; 
the overwhelming majority accepted some one of these sets of ideas 
—not as a consequence of that premise, but as the arbitrary mandate 
of a god. One must, therefore, distinguish clearly between the 
spirit of the broad-minded men who pioneered these movements 
and that of their later adherents. Probably those who have been 
consistent democrats on a rationalist basis have never been more 
than a small, though highly significant, minority. 

Least of all can the growth of “ neo-authoritarianism” be 
adequately explained in Mr. Woolf’s terms. To say, as he says, ; 
that it arose out of a “ mistaken ” identification of parliamentary  &g§ 
democracy with the whole doctrine of liberty and equality is not 
adequate. The question is: have the neo-authoritarians the new 
“ individualist ” communal psychology or have they not ? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Woolf’s theory, they have, for they are merely democrats 
who have pursued one of the paths of democracy too far. Yet it's 
evident that the essence of the neo-authoritarian is that he regards 
the individual as a unit in the hive. A far more consistent explana- 
tion is that neo-authoritarianism is essentially the new line of 
defence of the privileged orders. When Divine Right was ship- 
wrecked on the rocks of rationalism, privilege was not completely 
submerged. Though it appeared in new forms, and no longer 
rested so predominantly on the basis of inheritance, it was no less 
burdensome in the nineteenth century than before. And ideo- 
logical defences were as necessary to it as ever. If, therefore, the 
principles that had created the French Revolution could be divorced 
from the spirit which produced them, and if they could be used to 
Support a new divinity in the National State, then the privileged 
orders would once more be able to justify their existence. Now 
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once again men could be regarded, not as essentially equal indi- 
viduals, but essentially as instances of a function in an organism. 
And, as before, the cells which have different and higher functions 
have—naturally—different and prior rights. The more things 
change, the more they are the same! 


IV 


The growth of the new authoritarianism demands careful study. 
To concentrate attention on the development of nationalism and 
imperialism after about 1850, as Mr. Woolf does, promising, however, 
to take up other aspects in a later volume, is to give an impression 
of over-simplification. The same mystical attitude to the State 
appeared in the very first years of the nineteenth century in the 
theories of Hegel and, in a more popular form, in the communal 
psychology of the Napoleonic Wars. The former was indeed 
perhaps the first intellectual attempt, on behalf of the privileged 
interests, to make use of the primitive patriotic fervour produced 
in the course of a post-revolutionary war. 

The authoritarian mysticism of the State, which Mr. Woolf first 
detects in Britain in the essays of Matthew Arnold, can no doubt 
be partially traced back to a new feeling of responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order which participation in choosing a 
government gave to those to whom the franchise was extended. 
But probably of deeper importance was the fact that its adherents 
were a new privileged order and were seeking a justification for 
their privileges. For as Mr. Woolf points out, they themselves 
rested their mystical nationalism on arguments which they derived 
from other sources. The Methodist revival, which developed into 
the typical Victorian habit of mind, made people suspicious of 
personal liberty in any truly individualist sense of the term. The 
age of laisser-faire was rather an age of “ ne pas laisser-faire” as 
far as the expression of individuality was concerned. Nobody is so 
determined as the Nonconformist to make other people conform 
to his own scale of personal values. And it was this Nonconformist 
conscience that produced the theory that the State is the guardian 
of the “ better self’? of the common man, a theory which was so 
acceptable to the age of Matthew Arnold, Bagehot, and Bosanquet. 
The great aim of the privileged classes in any era must be to find a 
religious or quasi-religious justification for the maintenance of the 
status quo. In so far as they succeed, they deny the premise of 
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the ultimate value of the human personality and the equality of 
status which it implies. If they can persuade their victims to accept 
as compensation equality of status in the sight of God, their success 
is all the greater. 

A further factor, of greater importance than Mr. Woolf allows 
it, was the popularization of scientific concepts about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The idea of evolution became of great 
social importance after the publication of The Origin of Species. 
In particular, it made possible a challenge to the “ new ”communal 
psychology from a fresh angle. The psychology of individualism 
held it to be self-evident that man is the end of creation and, being 
the product of a rationalist age, understood by the word “ man” 
the individual being who feels and suffers and wants—in a word, 
the substantial flesh-and-blood being that one meets in the street. 
If, however, man in this sense is the end of creation, then it follows 
that each man is an end of creation, and so of ultimate and equal 
value. Hence the theoretical basis for self-determination and for 
equality of status, for the right of every man to the maximum oppor- 
tunity to develop his personality. For the evolutionist of the 
succeeding century, however, the term “man” had acquired a 
new meaning. ‘“‘ Man” was now a species, and an evolving species 
at that; and if man was the end of creation, this might well mean, 
not man as one knew him, but a remote future breed of the species 
homo sapiens, in comparison with which man as one met him had 
no more individual value than the rabbit which in his crowded 
industrial slums he resembled so closely. Men and women no 
longer had rights to equality and freedom. They were merely a 
collection of two-legged animals, and the purpose they served was 
to propagate their species and evolve it to higher levels. 

The Marxian Materialist Conception of History produced, with 
the aid of a modified version of the Hegelian dialectic, an odd 
variant of this evolutionist creed. Marx and Engels made the 
“* discovery ” that evolution worked dialectically, and argued that 
the higher level to which the human race was developing was a 
higher social level of a classless society. Their concern, however, 
was to harness science to equalitarianism. It was not altogether 
their fault that their followers, rejecting rationalism, have adopted 
an authoritarian mysticism as a means of defending their claim 
to a monopoly of political wisdom. 

Nietzsche, on the other hand, in his anti-rationalist way applying 
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this crude pseudo-scientific method more logically, recognized that 
evolution does not proceed by way of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis, but by division and subdivision. New species are evolved 
from old in a fan of which the lower arm remains horizontal or 
even degenerates, while the other arms rise to various levels of value, 
measured by human standards. If there is such a thing as progress 
in evolution, it is accompanied by a parallel stagnation. And 
though in the struggle for existence some inferior species may 
become extinct, other primitive forms of life will continue to exist in 
favourable environments. The bird and the mammal evolve from 
the reptile and the fish, but do not supersede them. Hence if we 
can apply evolutionary theory to historical human development at 
all, we must agree with Nietzsche that the single species homo 
sapiens must develop, not into a homogeneous higher type, but into 
an increasingly wide range of types from superman down to the 
“natural slave.” It is true that the time scale on which species 
are naturally evolved is quite out of relation to the processes of 
historical social change. But Nietzsche was thinking rather of 
natural selection aided by human intervention, which produces 
substantial results within a reasonable number of generations. All 
that was necessary to make this application of the evolutionary 
doctrine into an excellent defence of the privileged orders against 
the menace of democracy was the ingenious device of explaining 
these very privileges as evidence of a master morality which proved 
that the privileged classes were embryonic supermen. The only 
drawback to this argument was that it might encourage individual 
members of the inferior orders to demonstrate their claim to member- 
ship of the circle of supermen by practising the master morality 
at the expense of those who had already arrived. In other words, 
Nietzsche had forged for property and privilege an armour against 
class-conscious radicalism, which was not, however, proof against 
the blows of gangsterdom. In an attempt to destroy democracy 
and socialism, he laid the existing privileged orders open to the 
tender mercies of fascism. 

However that may be, it is no longer “ self-evident that all men 
are created equal.” Neo-authoritarianism in all its forms—and 
Nietzschean evolutionism in the most definite manner—has chal- 
lenged the rationalist premise of individualism, and democracy must 
justify its premise. In short, what was an accepted maxim of com- 
munal psychology must now be rationally based on deeper premises. 
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Just as in the eighteenth century the rationalists derived their 
self-evident propositions from a challenge to the older psychology 
of privilege, so to-day democracy can perhaps best reconstruct 
its undermined foundations by challenging the premises of neo- 
authoritarianism. The neo-authoritarian asserts that the interest 
of, for example, the nation-state is of greater importance than the 
interest of the individual in the free development of his personality, 
Not merely so, indeed; the independence of mind without which 
individual freedom is a mere name is the greatest of crimes in the 
eyes of the neo-authoritarian. The State does not exist for the sake 
of the individual, but the individual for the sake of the State. The 
Nietzschean presents a similar argument, but takes it a stage further, 
openly urging a claim that the nationalist glosses over—that while 
the ordinary man exists for the sake of the State, the State exists for 
the sake of the privileged classes. Society, says Nietzsche, exists 
*‘ only as a foundation and scaffolding, by means of which a select 
class of beings may be able to elevate themselves to their higher 
duties, and in general to a higher existence.” The aristocracy 
* should, therefore, accept with a good conscience the sacrifice of 
a legion of individuals, who, for its sake, must be suppressed and 
reduced to imperfect men, to slaves and instruments.”’} 

To this assertion in its crude form it might be thought that a 
reply is scarcely necessary, for surely any communal psychology 
must reject it. But the same argument is common enough in more 
delicate guise, and is not without a wide measure of support among 
those who, with whatever reason, fancy themselves to be among the 
chosen minority. Essentially, for example, imperialism, all the 
British cant of the ‘‘ white man’s burden” notwithstanding, is a 
version of the Nietzschean master morality. 

Usually, however, the neo-authoritarian will not admit, even 
to himself, that the mystical faith to which he is prepared to sacrifice 
a legion of individuals is a mere excuse for his own cynical egoism. 
But if he claims to be taken seriously, one may require him to 
examine the intellectual premises on which he bases his belief that 
the individual has no valid rights as against the interest of the 
social organism. NowW it is obvious that that organism has no 
interests of itsown. Only individual sentient beings can experience 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and “ interests” are claims to 
satisfactions and to the avoidance of dissatisfactions. Those cor- 


+ “ Beyond Good and Evil” (Collected Works), p. 225. 
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porate interests which the neo-authoritarian exalts above the highest 
interest of the individual must therefore be derived from the human 
interests of some or all of the people regarded as individuals. Now 
one must ask: if any individual is to be compelled to subordinate 
his interests to those of the social organism, is he not merely sur- 
rendering one claim to satisfaction for the sake of another satis- 
faction which either he himself or other people will enjoy? And if 
he does so, does not this choice rest upon the relative value of these 
interests ? 

The Nietzschean answer to this challenge is, of course, that the 
production of a future breed of supermen represents an interest of 
greater value than that of the masses in their personal independence 
and human completeness. But an interest for whom? Is it the 
interest of the future supermen that is in question? The interests of 
future generations must, of course, always be taken into considera- 
tion. But the interests of the supermen do not appear to deserve 
greater consideration either than those of their less fortunate con- 
temporaries or than those of people living to-day. If one aims at 
providing that certain interests of one’s successors are satisfied, one 
does so on the grounds that it is in the broadest sense good that 
such interests should be satisfied, not merely in the remote future, 
but in the immediate future; not merely when they are the interests 
of a minority, but when they are the interests of a majority. And 
nothing essential is changed if one substitutes for the supermen the 
idols of any other variety of neo-authoritarianism. Once the advo- 
cates of any corporative faith admit that the purpose of their social 
organism is to enable certain future human interests to be satisfied, 
they rob themselves of all general justification for enforcing an 
immediate sacrifice of similar interests for the sake of their social order. 
Ifa State claims to exist so that men may live a civilized human life, 
it cannot consistently demand from its subjects the surrender of 
that mental independence and autonomy which alone make human 
beings entities in their own right and not mere instruments. 

Either the State exists for man—and in that case individual 
human beings are regarded as ends, and must be treated as such 
and not as cogs in the State machine—or the State exists for its own 
sake. In the latter case, no less than in the former, the satisfaction 
of certain interests is involved; not, indeed, the interests of the State, 
for it is not a sentient being and has no interests. The interests 
involved here are the ideal interests of the neo-authoritarian himself. 
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Just as the democrat has an ideal interest in the attainment of his 
ideal, a social order in which every human being is treated as an 
end and not merely as an instrument, so the neo-authoritarian may 
have an ideal interest in the attainment of a social order which 
appears harmonious and desirable to him. Nietzsche had an 
interest in the development of a new and higher species of man, 
and it was to satisfy this interest, his own personal ideal interest, 
that he was prepared to thwart the interests of countless millions of 
his fellow-men, to make them “ slaves and instruments.” Clearly 
such a claim has and can have no social force. If people are com- 
manded to surrender their personality to the divine idea of the State, 
that command may have an impelling force as long as they regard 
the divine idea as the expression of the will of some superhuman 
and immortal spirit. But it loses all its strength as soon as they 
realize that their obedience is required to satisfy the esthetic 
interests of a man distinguished from themselves only by his gift 
of words. They will at once ask: if their own esthetic interests 
are to be thwarted, why not his; if his are to be satisfied, why not 
theirs? And to this the neo-authoritarian can find no convincing 
answer. 

The defence of individualism against any form of neo-authori- 
tarianism is that the latter is self-contradictory. Whether or no 
its ideal is a cloak for cynical egoism, it accepts at bottom the 
individualist assumption that the wills of individual men are of 
ultimate importance, for it can find no higher will; but, unlike 
individualism, it chooses arbitrarily a privileged order of men, 
whose interests are to be satisfied, and rejects similar interests in 
others. Individualism asserts that interests must be valued socially, 
irrespective of persons; and it is therefore essentially rational and 
ethical. It cannot, of course, carry conviction to those who, 
because it is to their interest to do so, reject the claims of reason, 
but it will continue to appeal, not only to those who regard the 
maintenance of their rational integrity as their highest interest, 
but also to the unprivileged masses whenever they become conscious 
of their wrongs. Without adhering to Mr. Woolf’s optimistic faith 
in a general progress in communal psychology, one may justifiably 
have a certain confidence that individualism, or liberal socialism 
as it might better be called, will survive the ordeal of neo-authori- 
tarianism, and perhaps find means to establish a social order in 
which privilege is no longer possible. 
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THE SOCIAL BASIS OF PHYSICAL 
PLANNING—I 


By ROBERT E. DICKINSON 


THE PROBLEM OF PHysICAL PLANNING 























_ physical planning of town and country must contend with 
four sets of interrelated problems. First there is the problem 
of re-housing that part of the population which will remain in the 
present built-up areas in the centre of the cities. Secondly, there is 
the problem of providing the populations in the suburban areas, 
and notably those on vast monotonous building estates, with adequate 
community services, so that a healthy local community life may 
offset the impersonal distractions of the great city. Thirdly, there 
is the problem of transferring people and industries from the con- 
gested urban areas to their peripheries (decentralization) and, 
farther afield, into the wider countryside (dispersal). Fourthly, 
there is the problem of reorganizing local government areas, so that 
they are in closer accord with the actual distribution of population, 
the actual ebb and flow of circulation to and from the cities, and 
the existing areas of community life and organization. 


On THE Basis OF THE “ SociaAL UNir”’ 


Two of the major problems of the physical planning of town 
and countryside are the siting, lay-out and community structure of 
settlements, on the one hand; and the reorganization of local 
government areas, on the other hand. These two problems are, 
however, closely interrelated, since the local government area must 
be, as far as possible, a community area and the settlements in it 
the nuclei of its community life and organization. This is the same 
basic idea as that of the “‘ Social Unit” which Mr. Frank Pick 
has recently indicated as the essential basis of physical planning. 
“A social unit must be devised,” he writes, “ not too large to 
destroy personal contact and not too small to fail to afford variety 
and diversity,” and he continues, “ the parish used to be, and in 
many cases still is, a fairly satisfactory social unit,” and in the new 
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pattern of administrative areas “ the town, the city, the metropolis 
itself, and finally the region, will be aggregates of social units,” 1 
This is a timely reiteration of the conception of Regionalism which 
has been elaborated frequently on broad philosophical lines by such 
scholars as the late Patrick Geddes and, in more recent years, by 
Lewis Mumford in his Culture of Cities, but which requires much 
more attention from the social scientist. It is to certain aspects 
of this conception that we wish to draw attention in this essay. 

It is essential to realize that this conception of the community 
unit is essentially a geographical conception, for such a unit—be it 
the small Social Unit or the Region—is regarded as a geographical 
area with a considerable measure of unity in its services and organi- 
zation. This hierarchy of community units, however, is not to be 
thought of as a theoretical mosaic designed out of the blue by the 
planner and the architect. It exists in the fabric of our society, and 
the geographical anatomy of this society must be thoroughly analysed 
so as to discover and rectify its maladjustments and elaborate 
principles of planning in accordance with its needs. Consequently 
we need to know the geographical or areal arrangements of existing 
neighbourhood relations, of the service areas of church, school, 
shop and other services. Such relations are complicated and their 
areas overlap widely, but they are integrated into what may be 
called socio-economic units through the medium of the central 
service centre, be it village, town or metropolis. A great deal has 
been written on these general features in both America and Europe 
and the main facts are common knowledge. It is now a main task 
for the social sciences to investigate in selected regions such questions 
as the actual character of the warp and woof of community relations 
in rural areas, the interrelations of town and countryside, the neigh- 
bourhood structure of the great urban agglomeration, and the range 
of influence of the metropolitan city over the towns and country 
round it. This is the geographical aspect of the social and economic 
structure of society. 


THe Compact SETTLEMENT: PLANNED AND UNPLANNED 
The settlement, in its lay-out, build, size and social structure, 
mirrors the civilization which gives rise to it. It may grow gr adu- 
ally from the needs of this society, or it may be deliberately planned 


* Frank Pick, Britain Must Rebuild, 1941, inthe “ Democratic Order Series,” published by 
Kegan Paul. 
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in such a way as most fully to satisfy these needs. It is customary 
for English writers to regard the village and the town as the products 
of “‘ spontaneous growth ” and to assume that the planning idea is 
something entirely new. This is not even a half-truth; it is a con- 
fession of ignorance of the history of land settlement. The over- 
whelming majority of towns and villages, both in Britain and on 
the Continent, came into being in the Middle Ages. Many, it is 
true, in their form or physical lay-out and their corporate organiza- 
tion, emerged by gradual development and not by a preconceived 
plan. The earliest towns grew as irregular clusters of buildings 
around castle, church or market, and the lack of planned market 
places in their centres led to great congestion as their trade increased, 
so that markets had to be held on their narrow streets. But, many 
English towns have spacious market places, which were obviously 
planned, although the houses around them were placed at will along 
the country tracks. ‘Towns grew in this way in England, northern 
France, the Low Countries and the Rhinelands. They generally 
have an irregular radial plan or a spider-web (radial-concentric) 
plan.t In England in particular, the country market towns had no 
walled defences, and the walls of the chief towns early fell into disuse 
and decay. On the Continent, the nucleus of the early medieval 
towns was more often a fortified burgh, the first seat of high authority 
(be it count or bishop), outside which nucleus lay the market place, 
the centre of the nascent town community. With the growth of the 
latter, successive defences were built, so that the fully developed 
medieval town had an approximate spider-web plan, in which the 
market place is the centre, though the original burgh adjacent to it 
is recognizable by its lay-out—the Roman castrum (e.g. Strasbourg), 
the secular burgh (e.g. Ghent, Mons, Bruges), and the cathedral 
burgh (e.g. Miinster, Halberstadt). The great majority of the 
towns, however, in all of the German lands as well as in southern 
France were founded and planned in the fullest sense, with a pre- 
conceived lay-out and corporate organization. Towns were laid 

out as walled entities in which streets, houses, traffic thoroughfares, 

central market place, walls and gates were all carefully adjusted to 
the topography of the site, and served the needs of residence, trade, 

and defence of the town community. All these towns have some 

variant of a rectangular lay-out with a large central market around 

1 Lavedan, L’Histoire de I’Urbanisme, vol. 1; Antiquité-Moyen Age, 1926, and Géographie des 
Villes, 1936. 
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which were grouped the town hall, the guild halls (in the larger 
towns) and the shops and inns. The overwhelming majority had 
less than 1,000 inhabitants. Only a few of these towns were 
founded in Britain, notably in Wales, where they were established 
as seats of English settkement among a conquered and recalcitrant 
people. 

The oldest villages in Western Europe were also the result of 
gradual growth and were characterized by the irregular clustering 
of farms and houses in the midst of the cultivated land, which was 
divided into numerous scattered strips, and cultivated on a com- 
munal basis. But in the Middle Ages (1000-1400 A.p.) under the 
egis of church and landlords, great areas of marsh and forest on the 
Continent were cleared and settled, and new villages were planned 
and systematically laid out, with fields arranged either as scattered 
strips or compact holdings. This systematic process of land settle- 
ment, as in the case of towns, reached its most elaborate development 
in the great movement of German colonization east of the river 
Elbe, but it was common too in the lands of Western Europe. Thus, 
the later Middle Ages was a great era of systematic land settlement 
and physical planning undertaken by professional planners who 
followed definite planning principles. And their main aim was to 
lay out the new settlement, be it village or town, as a unit in such 
a way as most effectively to serve the needs of community life. 

During the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
only a few new towns and villages came into being, but they too 
were laid out, as a rule, as planned settlements. In the nineteenth 
century the development of large-scale industry brought the second 
great era of population growth and settlement expansion, in which 
vast urban agglomerations grew up rapidly on and adjacent to the 
coalfields. This was the era of uncontrolled private speculation. 
It brought to the English town the back-to-back house, and, to the 
continental city, the tenement. At the opening of the twentieth 
century a “ neotechnic era” with ideal city conditions was antici- 
pated, as opposed to the “ paleotechnic era” of the nineteenth 
century, which created our sordid industrial towns.1_ But the four 
decades of this century have witnessed the continuance of private 
speculative building, and the disorderly growth of the congested 
nineteenth-century urban areas has been characteristic of the wider- 
flung “ suburban areas ” which surround them. In all this modern 

? Patrick Geddes, Cities in Evolution, 1915. 
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development there is no semblance of planning in Britain as in the 
Middle Ages. Except that the house is normally provided with a 
garden, the urban growth of the twentieth century shows in fact all 
the same signs of haphazard building as that of the nineteenth 
century. Built without any concern for the fundamental group 
needs of their inhabitants, these new areas are just as much a 
menace and a problem as the nineteenth-century slum. The 
theoretical planner has been too much concerned with drawing- 
board designs and the builder with economic gain. The needs of 
contemporary community life have been almost totally ignored. 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE Unir: THE TRIPLE SysTEmM ! 


The compact settlement, be it village or town, does not function 
in a vacuum; it serves, in more or less degree, the district around it. 
It is upon this basic fact that the existing system of administrative 
areas in all European countries was based in the Middle Ages. 

The civil administration of England is carried out in areas that 
form a triple system—the County (with its modern urban counter- 
part in the County Borough), the Rural District (with its counter- 
part in the Urban District, which, in the country district, is a small 
town near the geographical centre of the Rural District) and the 
Civil Parish. The Rural and Urban Districts were based upon the 
Poor Law Union districts which were created under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834. Before this date, the triple system con- 
sisted of the County, the Hundred and the Parish, and it can be 
traced back to the Norman Conquest. 

The English parish was merely an ecclesiastical unit in the 
Middle Ages and the smallest unit for civil purposes was the town- 
ship or vill. The township was the original area occupied by an 
agricultural community, and normally had its centre in the village. 
The village was usually located in a river valley, above the flood 
meadows of the latter, surrounded by its arable lands, with the 
common pasture, be it heath, down or woodland, farthest from the 
river. This so-called Valley Township frequently had a long narrow 
shape, with the village in its centre, and is most typically represented 
in southern England. There are, however, townships of a different 
type which are found especially in Central England and the West 


‘In this section we follow closely the article by H. J. E. Peake on the “‘ Geography of Adminis- 
trative Areas,” in Geography, September, 1930, pp. 531-546. See also C. B. Fawcett, The Provinces 
of England, 1919. 
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Midlands. These townships are more compact, their settlement js 
often dispersed, and a small village centre, grouped around a church, 
often lies on the most prominent point—a hill or a spur—in the area. 
The date and manner of their origin are disputed, but many un- 
doubiedly began as clearings in woodlands in early medieval times, 
In Wales the township was larger in area and was mainly unculti- 
vated moorland. It seems to have had its origin in the group 
organization of a dispersed pastoral settlement rather than a com- 
pact agricultural settlement, and the townships are much larger 
than the Valley Townships. 

Very often the ecclesiastical parish (in which tithes were payable 
to its priest, and in whose church the dead were buried and mar- 
riages solemnized) was simply the Township. The latter was 
sometimes subdivided to form two or more parishes (e.g. with the 
names Great and Little, or East and West). On the other hand, a 
parish often came to consist of several townships. This was notably 
the case in the West Midlands, where the land was for the most 
part wooded or marshy and thinly peopled, and the small communi- 
ties of several townships were combined in one parish to support one 
church and one priest, so that the parish was roughly circular or 
oval in shape, four or five miles in radius, with the church-village in 
its centre. Elsewhere, the manorial lords and monasteries often 
combined several townships into one manorial unit with one church. 
The formation of the parishes was almost entirely completed during 
the twelfth century, and there were very few changes in their 
boundaries until the early nineteenth century. As the manors, 
which were responsible for civil jurisdiction within the township, 
declined, the ecclesiastical parish began to assume their civil func- 
tions and in the sixteenth century it became the authority for the 
administration of the Poor Law. In 1894 Parish Councils were 
created and the County Councils were entitled further to subdivide 
large Parishes, and where changes were made the old township was 
usually converted (as in Cheshire) into a Civil Parish. 

Hundreds (or Wapentakes, as they were called in the areas of 
Danish settlement in north-eastern and central England) normally 
consisted of ten or twelve townships. Their places of public 
assembly were usually held on hill tops or prominent landmarks in 
the open country. Here were held the Hundred Courts for the 
settlement of disputes between townships and for other business (¢.g- 
the branding of stock) relating to a pastoral community. In Saxon 
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times and after, these periodical meeting-places began to be dis- 
placed by more centrally placed villages, some of which became 
market centres. During the early Middle Ages, the Hundred 
manorial courts continued to be held, though the areas of the 
Hundreds and the seats of their courts were changed from time to 
time. There was, however, very little change in their boundaries 
after the fifteenth century. With the decline of the manorial court 
system at the close of the Middle Ages, administration passed from 
the Hundred Courts to the Justices of the Peace acting in Quarter 
Sessions. Thus, the Hundreds had little further use, although the 
Hundred districts still survive in the make-up of certain small 
administrative districts (e.g. the areas for Petty Sessions). 

The problems associated with the Industrial Revolution and the 
depression after the Napoleonic Wars necessitated some revision of 
the duties of local government, which were too onerous for the 
parishes to carry out. The Poor Law Unions were devised in 1834, 
and their centres were placed in the chief market towns about eight 
miles apart. Here were the Workhouses and the place of meeting 
of the Board of Guardians. But by the middle of the nineteenth 
century alternate market towns were already declining, while the 
others increased in function and size. Thus the Poor Law Union 
districts did not fit with the changed functions of the towns and 
their extended tributary areas, nor with the normal movements of 
the people. Yet, they were adopted as the basis of the Rural Dis- 
tricts in 1894, except that the Rural District lay entirely in one 
county, while the Poor Law Union, based in part on proximity 
to a town, frequently lay astride the county boundaries. In 
the twentieth century the increased complexity of the duties of 
the Board of Guardians and the Rural District Councils, and the 
inadequacy of the existing areas, led to some reorganization of the 
areas. The duties of the Guardians and the upkeep of highways, 
in so far as this was the duty of the Rural District Councils, were 
transferred in 1929 to the County Councils. The Poor Law Unions 
were abolished, and new areas have been defined for Poor Law and 
highway administration respectively, though these new areas are 
not always identical. It is also intended to create fewer and larger 
Rural Districts in each county. 

The County or Shire was already in existence before the Norman 
Conquest. The counties south of the Thames and in eastern Eng- 
land were already recognized as “ shires” in the time of King 
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Alfred. Some of them corresponded with the initial areas of settle- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon tribes, so that each had a nucleus of open, 
settled land and a periphery of marsh and forest on the lower land, 
In the densely wooded and thinly peopled lands of central England, 
which was then the kingdom of Mercia, the shires came into being 
during the tenth century. Each was defined as a group of Hun- 
dreds conveniently accessible in one day to a fortified administrative 
centre, which became the county town. These counties, each with 
the suffix “shire,” are all approximately the same size, and the 
shire bears the same name as its capital. The counties in the north 
of England are the largest; they were not organized as definite 
county administrative areas until the twelfth century. The main 
fact we would emphasize in connexion with these counties, is that 
they came into being before the Norman Conquest and already in 
the Middle Ages their boundaries had often become areas of close 
settlement. This has been greatly emphasized in the last hundred 
years, so that to-day there is often little relation between the county 
boundaries and the present distribution and movements of popula- 
tion. 


THe Ruravt SocraLt Unit in Fact 


Let us now say a word about the rural community area as it 
exists to-day. Rural settlement in general is grouped in two forms, 
or variants of them, namely, the compact village or isolated farm- 
steads. In Britain, there usually occurs an intermediate form of 
settlement, in which the farmstead is almost always in its own 
fields, and the village contains the church, together with labourers’ 
cottages, the school, the pub., post office, social buildings, etc. In 
areas of complete dispersion of farmsteads with a low density of 
settlement, the nucleated service settlement is simply a small hamlet, 
as in the Welsh and Scottish Highlands. The overwhelming 
majority of parishes in Britain have less than 300 inhabitants; the 
village itself in eastern England seldom has more than 100 to 200 
inhabitants. Local services are usually concentrated in an occasional 
village (about one in five in East Anglia), which in virtue of its 
specialized services assumes a certain urban character and may be 
termed an “ urban village.” In it are craftsmen (e.g. saddler), 


several specialized shops, as opposed to the village shopkeeper (¢.5: 
chemist, grocer, and outfitter), and a bank, open once or twice 4 
week. Such villages in East Anglia generally contain about 700 
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j people (the parish from 700-1,000) ; whereas in Cardiganshire, with 
a much lower density of rural settlements, they often have less than 
300 inhabitants. In both areas these rural service centres have 
the same pattern of distribution in relation to the distribution of 
settlement, but their size varies with the density of population and 


the type of rural economy. 
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Tue Rurat Socrat Unit in THEORY 


The need for regrouping the rural population, and the basis upon 
which it should be attempted, have been given singularly little 
serious attention. The rural community unit should be large 
enough to support a church, a school, village clubs, and the everyday 
retail services. A minimum population figure may be arrived at 
by considering the requirements of these services, and we suggest, 
in common with proposals by others,! a population of 1,000 to 
1,500. Throughout eastern and southern England the parish has 
an area of between two and three square miles and a population of 
under 300 inhabitants. Thus a grouping of three to five parishes 
would give this minimum population with a compact area of some 

oat nine square miles, the farthest parts of which would be only some 
one and a half to two miles from the geometrical centre. (In 
parishes with larger areas, as in the highlands of Wales, these 
distances would be increased to some two and a half to three miles, 
but much of these parishes consist of uninhabited land and the 
contrast is more apparent than real.) In fact, this kind of proposed 
arrangement exists in the grouping of the urban village and the 
several parishes which it serves. These urban villages, together 
with the towns, which clearly carry on the same local services as 
well as other services of a higher order, are spaced at intervals of 
some two to four miles, with service radii of about two to three miles. 
(See below, THe Spactnc or SERVICE CENTRES.) 

To advocate the compact settlement as the best form of settle- 
ment to function as the nucleus of this ideal unit area in rural Britain 
is an over-simplification of the problem, such as arises from pre- 
occupation with theoretical considerations rather than with the 
actual facts of settlement, since it goes absolutely counter to the 
whole character and trend of settlement in Britain. Moreover, it 
ignores the differences of economy between an arable county (and 


1 E.g. H. J. E. Peake, “ The Re-grouping of the Rural Population,” Geographical Teacher, 1gt7. 
(Reprinted in Tue Socto.ocicat REVIEW.) 
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even here the large village, swelled by its numbers of agricultural 
labourers, is an exception), a pastoral county as in the Midlands, or 
a moorland county as in Wales. The real problem is to ensure 
that the services of the town are easily accessible to the country 
farm; and that a healthy social life and everyday amenities are 
brought within the reach of the farmer, through the medium of the 
village centre and the town. Short of a radical change in the 
agricultural systems of England such as the creation of large estates 
with mechanized farming (and this is only feasible in the arable 
counties of eastern England on a limited scale), the English farm 
will stay where it is, near its fields. Living conditions on the farms— 
laid-on water, electricity and a telephone—must be accompanied by 


ease of participation in a local community life, for both young and 
old. 


THE Town AS A FuNCTIONAL UNIT 


The town is a compact settlement, which is engaged primarily 
in non-agricultural occupations. These occupations fall into two 
main Categories, industry and services. The industries are usually 
classed as primary or basic industries, which are markedly localized, 
and secondary or local industries, which cater for the needs of the 
population of the town (e.g. laundering, baking), and are therefore 
distributed widely, proportional to the density of population and 
the local standard of living. The services are commercial, cultural 
and administrative. They also fall into two categories, though it 
is difficult to assess them quantitatively. The local services cater 
chiefly to the townspeople; the centralized services—commercial, 
administrative and cultural—are concentrated in towns in order to 
serve a widely scattered clientéle as well as the townspeople. We 
need a thorough study uf the localization of the centralized services, 
since they are determinants of the distribution of settlement, equal 
in importance with the localization of industry and are probably 
more vital in the structure of community life, though hitherto they 
have received very little scientific attention. 


THe Town AS A SERVICE CENTRE 


A glance at a map will show that towns of different sizes are 
fairly equally spaced over the land, a fact which has often been 
observed, but not adequately explained. It is clear that certain 
basic causes must have brought about this distribution of towns, and 
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that the growth of industry is, in large measure, a later factor in 
their modern growth. One of the chief of these causes appertains 
to the distribution of the centralized services, which before the 
Industrial Era were the main determinants of the origin, distribu- 
tion and sizes oftowns. These services cater for the needs, daily and 
occasional, of the population in all parts. They range in our modern 
society from the everyday services, such as those of the general 
retail dealers, which must be within a few minutes’ access of their 
clientéle, to the services of occasional character (e.g. high-class 
furniture, or a main branch of an insurance office or government 
department) which require fewer centres, placed in large cities, 
which are easily accessible to an extensive service area. These 
centralized services segregate in definite seats of settkement which 
assume thereby an urban character. Before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, when the town was chiefly a marketing centre for the handi- 
crafts and produce of the surrounding countryside, the centralized 
services were especially important in determining both the size and 
spacing ofthe towns. Then the market town was the seat of services 
for an area within an hour’s journey by road—a distance of some 
three or four miles. But in the last hundred years the number and 
complexity of centralized services, as well as the great growth of 
industry and population, have occasioned the concentration of such 
services in fewer centres. 


) 
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Tue SpacinG oF SERVICE CENTRES 


There is a hierarchy of towns, graded according to the degree of 
concentration of centralized services, which, in considerable 
measure, is reflected in the size of their population. A German 
scholar, Walther Christaller, has developed this theme. Working 
on a theoretical basis, with the market town with a service radius 
of 4 to 5 kms. (2$ to 3} miles) as the unit area, he has drawn up a 
scheme of distribution of centralized services which, he shows, is 
closely borne out by the facts of the size and distribution of towns in 
South Germany and elsewhere. In respect of the centralized services, 
a town serves a theoretical circular market area (Fig. 1). But towns 
i with the same service status will be equally spaced from it and from 

each other, and will compete with each other in their intersecting 
‘Walther Christaller, Die Zentralen Orte Siiddeutschlands, Jena, 1933. For a summary, see 
Christaller, Rapports Fonctionnels entre les Agglomérations Urbaines et les Campagnes, Comptes Rendus du 


Congrés International de Géog., Amsterdam, 1938, Tome II, Géog. Humaine, 1938, pp. 123-198. 
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border zones, where centres of lower status can supply certain local 
services more efficiently than the centres of higher order. Thus, 
one of the latter will be surrounded on the periphery of its service 
area by six equally spaced service centres of a lower order, equally 
spaced from each other and from the town in the centre. On this 
theoretical basis, towns will be equally spaced, in different orders, 
with hexagonal-shaped market areas (Fig. 2). Since there is a 





Or Grade 6} Town 
©m 
3 


Fics. 1 AND 2.—The Theoretical Distribution of Towns as Service Centres. Fig. 1 shows the 
distribution of the towns, Fig. 2 the hexagonal pattern of the service areas. Compare these 
diagrams with the table in the text of this article. From Christaller, Die Zentralen Orte, pp. 66 
and 71. Grade I is the small Market Town, and is the basis of the whole system. Grade V, 
in the centre of the diagram, is equivalent to a county town with 50-100,000 inhabitants, ¢.g. 
Norwich, Ipswich, Lincoln, Exeter. The numbers in Fig. 1 give the radius of each circle in 
miles. 


gradation of the services with respect to the extent of the areas they 
serve, there is a corresponding gradation in the degree of their con- 
centration, which in large measure (and especially before the 
Industrial Era) is reflected in their size. But this gradation of 
service concentration is not gradual, nor does the extent of the 
composite service area of a town vary directly with its size. The 
concentration proceeds in steps, from which there may be recognized 
towns of several orders such as are shown below. The smallest seats 
of centralization are the urban villages, to which we have already 
drawn attention, and the market towns. In Britain, the smallest 
urban centres (as defined below) have about 1,000 inhabitants. 
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Such places in East Anglia have a full quota of specialized retail 
services and one bank; and are sufficiently large to have one or more 
public-utility services (gas, electricity, water). Study of other areas 
in Britain reveals that this minimum population limit of real urban 
character is true throughout the country. Towns of higher orders 
contain all these services together with those which are more central- 
ized and characteristic of each grade. 

The grading and distribution of towns, based on the theoretical 
distribution of centralized services as elaborated by Christaller, are 
shown in the table below. This study has special reference to south 
Germany and the population figures are averages for towns in south 
Germany. Grade I is the small country market town. Grade VII 
is the Landeshauptstadt, or the metropolitan city (to be discussed later), 
of which there are five in south Germany: Miinich, Nirnberg, 
Stuttgart, Strasbourg and Frankfurt. Grades VI and V are called 
Province and District (Gau) centres. Grade VIII, which is not 
included in this table, is the State Capital (Reichshauptstadt). There 
is a striking similarity between this theoretical system and the grades 
and distribution of towns in England, but a main difference is that 
in England the average populations of the towns in the middle 
grades are considerably higher, the Grade V town, for instance, 
which is comparable with the larger county towns of eastern Eng- 
land, having 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. 


Tue Status AND DisrrisuTION OF TOWNS AS BASED ON THE THEORETICAL DisTRIBUTION OF 
CENTRALIZED SERVICES, AFTER W. CHRISTALLER 


(Die Zentralen Orte in Stiddeutschland, 1933, Pp. 72) 





Grades of Town Population =a anti yen 
I ‘ ° 1,000 4°5 18 
II ; , 2,000 7°5 54 
III ‘ ‘ 4,000 13 160 
IV , 7 10,000 22°5 480 
Vv ‘ ‘ 30,000 39 1,500 
VI ‘ : 100,000 67°5 4,500 
VII ; : 500,000 | 116 13,500 








Clearly this fundamental and universal control of the functional 
character, distribution and size of towns is only one determining 
factor, and, even in areas not greatly affected by the growth of 
industry, which is the main reason for the modern growth of urban 
populations, it is counterbalanced by such factors as the relief of 
the land, routes and river crossings, the distribution of uninhabited 
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land, and the political conditions of the early medieval development 
of the towns. It should also be noted that the varying density of 
population from one area to another does not appreciably affect 
the spacing of the towns, since the need of services is universal; but 
it does affect their size, as we have already noted in the case of 
urban villages. 


East ANGLIA: AN EXAMPLE? 


The distribution and functions of the urban settlements of East 
Anglia (the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, excluding Greater 
London) have been the subject of a special study by the present 
writer. The first problem to be solved in such a typical rural area 
was the dividing line between the rural and urban settlements. This 
was approached by a study of all the centralised services, and it was 
decided that all places which had a full quota of a list of specialized 
retail services (e.g. grocer, chemist, outfitters) and one bank could 
be regarded as urban. All these places were found to have at least 
1,000 inhabitants, and they also have one or more of the public- 
utility services—gas, water and electricity. Defined on this basis, 
there are almost 100 towns in East Anglia. They fall into four 
categories (Fig. 3). Each of the “‘ fully-fledged ” towns (Grade I) 
has a large livestock market, several banks, a large number of shops, 
a cinema, a newspaper, a secondary school, and some local indus- 
tries (e.g. East Dereham). Most of them have about two persons 
occupied in commercial and administrative services to one person 
in industry. Their importance as seats of such centralized services 
has been greatly increased by the advent of the automobile and the 
*bus. The majority have between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants 
and have increased in population since 1851. These towns are 
spaced at intervals of fifteen to twenty miles, and, including the 
larger county towns, total seventeen in the three counties. The 
towns in Grade II are about thirty in number. They have from 
1,500 to 4,000 inhabitants, but have declined in population and 
commercial importance since 1850, and have only small markets. 
Their decline is due mainly to the advent of rapid transport by rail 
and road and the increased competition of the towns of Grade I. 
Both these groups of towns were flourishing market towns in the 
early nineteenth century, and they are spaced at intervals of about 


* See Robert E. Dickinson, “ Distribution and Functions of the Smaller Urban Settlements of 
East Anglia,” in Geography, March 1932. 
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ten to fifteen miles. The remaining towns, about half of the total 
number, have between 1,000 and 2,000 inhabitants. They have 
specialised retail services and a bank, but none of the higher services 
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Fic. 3.—The Towns of East Anglia. From Geography, March 1932. 
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of the Grades I and II towns, no industries, and, as a rule, no 
' markets. The population of these places has decreased steadily 
el since 1850 like that of the surrounding countryside (Group IV). 
a 


There are a few towns of this size, however, which have considerable 
livestock markets, and, though small, their population has increased 
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since 1850, when several of them were only urban villages (Grade 
III). Most of these latter market towns are in the East of Norfolk 
and Essex. The towns of all four grades are spaced at intervals of 
about six to eight miles apart. To complete the picture, the urban 
villages, in which there are a few specialized retail services, a bank 
(open once a week), together with a variety of handicrafts, are 
spaced, together with all the towns, at intervals of some two to four 
miles apart. 

The present distribution of all the towns dates back to their 
origin in the Middle Ages, when they were spaced in such a way 
that all places were only some two to four miles from one or more 
market towns. But modern changes have occasioned the con- 
centration of functions in a few and the extension of the areas which 
they serve. This maladjustment of present economic, social and 
administrative services to the distribution of towns is reflected in 
three fundamental problems of rural life which are common to 
most parts of rural Britain. 

(1) Administrative areas, which are based upon the parishes and 
hundreds established in the early Middle Ages, have little relation 
to the existing areas of economic orientation. The present system 
of administrative areas needs drastic revision and in its reorganiza- 
tion the areas served by the towns and urban villages should be 
adapted as basic criteria. 

(2) Such reorganization should be based upon a systematic 
survey of service and community areas. The actual areas served 
by hospitals, schools, cinemas, libraries, retail firms and whole- 
salers, etc., must be mapped. The adequacy of these services, with 
respect to the number of centres and their accessibility to the con- 
sumer, must be based on quantitative criteria. Thus the ideal 
distribution of certain services, e.g. hospitals, libraries and schools, 
may be determined from the minimum number of service units 
(bed, book or pupil) which are necessary for the effective organiza- 
tion of each service—this in turn depending, among other things, on 
the total population of the central service town plus that of the area 
which surrounds it. 

(3) It is common ground that many markets are redundant, a 
fact which is well illustrated in East Anglia, where, incidentally, 
there are relatively few markets as compared with other parts of 
the country. Many small markets draw few buyers and sellers, and 
the farmer would in fact get better bargains by travelling farther to 
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bigger markets. This in fact is a general tendency in East Anglia, 
and it is strongly encouraged by the Ministry of Agriculture (except 
in areas where small markets do sometimes serve a useful purpose) 
as a healthy economic trend in modern marketing organization. 

The “ market district,”’ as defined by Christalier from his detailed 
studies in Germany, has a radius of about three miles, and a popula- 
tion of 1,600 to 2,700 inhabitants.’ Its centre, the small market 
town, corresponds with the Grade I town with 1,000 inhabitants 
in the table above. This also corresponds in East Anglia with the 
small town with between 1,000 and 2,000 inhabitants, or, indeed, 
with the urban village with 750 to 1,000 inhabitants. This nucleus, 
together with the half-dozen or more villages served by it, forms a 
district with a total population of about 2,000 to 3,000 in East Anglia, 
and this figure may be taken as typical of other rural areas in Britain 
with the same density of population. It seems that such a district 
might serve as a suitable unit area in a new system of administrative 
units. 


1“ We find throughout the Reich that the smallest market district is centred on a place of the 
lowest grade, which is a commercial centre and a seat of administrative and professional services.” 
The service areas specifically referred to, in addition to those of a commercial kind, are police, 
telephone and postal districts, professional organizations, and medical services. See Christaller, 
Die Landliche Siedlungsweise im Deutschen Reich und ihre Beziehungen zur Gemeindeorganisation, 1937. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGIST AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
HIS WORK 


By T. H. PEAR 


" — the war there will be great social changes” is a 
remark which nowadays we hear from almost every direction; 

in tones suggesting hope, resigned or sulky acceptance, and fear. 
Many people are content with this vague belief; indeed, deliberate 
blurring of the edges in those many layers which form English 
society is a peace aim which is not unanimously held or stated. ; 
Some speakers and writers like Mr. J. B. Priestley * urge that after $ 
the war social distinctions should be deliberately decreased; 
opposition to this view, overt and covert, official and non-official, 
has naturally enough already shown itself. 

The characteristic contribution of the sociologist and social 
psychologist to these problems would necessitate their regarding 
social stratification objectively and dispassionately. A geologist 
observes a stratiform cliff with no preference concerning the order } 
or colour of its layers, though a seaside-poster painter might be . 
tempted to “improve” them a little. Now, do economists, socio- 
logists, and psychologists observe social stratification objectively, 
or do they slip occasionally into the artist’s or novelist’s attitude, 
or even into that of the selfish comfort-lover? It seems certain that 
from time to time some of them wobble between these standpoints. 
The present article will suggest some reasons for this and offer 
tentative advice for steadier steering. 

The psychological problems of social stratification have been ‘ 
well described by Dr. R. H. Thouless in his General and Social 
Psychology * ; the sociological aspects indicated by Dr. H. A. Mess in 
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Social Groups in Modern England,* while interesting and important 
sidelights have been cast by Dr. Barbara Wootton.‘ Since these ; 
were published, events in Great Britain have provided many 





problems the solution of which is complicated by social stratification. 
Some of these are air-raid precautions, evacuation, rationing, train 


1 Out of the People, 1941, London, Collins and Heinemann. 

* 1937, London University Tutorial Press, pp. 200, 331, 337 ff. 

* 1940, London, Nelson. 

* “ Some Aspects of the Social Structure of England and Wales,” Adult Education XIII, 2, Dec. 
1940, pp. 97-116, and End Social Inequality, 1941, London, Kegan Paul. 
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travel, the granting of commissions in the fighting forces, the 
recruiting and officering of women’s war-time organizations, the 
staffing of the Foreign Office, Diplomatic, and Civil Services, the 
position of chaplains in a conscript army, and the request for State 
support which may come from some public schools. 

It is not my purpose to try to solve any one of these problems, 
but to point out that they offer a programme of work for social 
psychologists. It is important to study how. 

(1) The factors not yet analysed out, which affect “ social 
| stratification,” will influence any present and future investigations 
in social science. 

: (2) The social status of the psychologist affects his outlook upon 
‘ society, his choice of a subject to investigate and of the manner and 
medium in which he reports or publishes his results. 

In a recent article, “‘ The ‘ Trivial’ and ‘ Popular’ in Psycho- 
logy,” + I have expounded in detail some points of view which apply 
not only to psychology but to all the sciences. They have been 
seldom mentioned until recent years. One is that the direction of 

development of any science is determined, more than is usually 
: acknowledged, by the inborn and acquired mental peculiarities 
of its leaders, and in particular by their social and economic status. 
Discussions of the social relationships of “‘ science” are apt to avoid 
: mentioning the social relationships of scientists, thus showing 
“ good taste.” Yet some dark chapters, for example in the history 
of medicine, suggest that the taboo should occasionally be broken. 
This “ good taste”” may also help to produce a narrowness of social 
outlook which, because it is usually shared by the writer’s colleagues, 
remains unnoticed. While it is silly to call everyone interested in 
the economic encouragement of scientists a Marxian, it is justifiable 
to say that up to now most social psychology in this country has been 
applicable to the middle-class and produced by members of that 
class. It has many limitations, of which psychologists themselves 
are only now becoming conscious. 

’ In this article I have shown that the attitude of different modern 
: psychologists towards culture varies considerably, and that academic 
ie “culture patterns ” exist, specialized in different educational institu- 
tions. Leaders of thought brought up in such a pattern decide that 
certain subjects are important and interesting, others trivial, popular, 
or dull, though non-academic thinkers might question or even 

1 British Journal ne 1940, XXXI, pp. 115-28. 
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deride the suitability of these adjectives. The time may have 
come (personally, I think it has) for a serious revaluation of some 
subjects studied by the average social psychologist. 

I will now discuss the possible effect upon the social sciences 
of the scientist’s own mental make-up, his social status, and the 
opinion he knows or suspects his influential friends and colleagues 
to hold about his work. He may regard this body of belief and 
judgment, not as characterizing a rare, possibly temporary, expres- 
sion of culture, but as permanent, inherent in the very structure 
of ** science.” 

The social scientist ought to try—and try hard—to know much 
more about himself than he usually does. Since the words “science” 
and “scientists”? will often be used in the following pages, I will put 
down what I regard as their meanings. I merely ask the reader, for 
the sake of mutual understanding, to accept these definitions during 
the present discussion. 

Science is a form of knowledge achieved by using certain methods 
of inquiry. Wherever there is organized knowledge of facts—to 
alter slightly a famous definition—there is science. The individual 
and social conduct of people who discover facts scientifically, and 
as a result alter some of their actions, can itself be studied scientific- 
ally. The social behaviour of scientists offers psychological problems 
increasingly important and delicate in a civilization now dominated 
by economic forces arising out of and depending upon the inven- 
tions of scientists. Many people have not yet realized this fact; 
others who have, find it unpalatable. It is seldom given prominence 
by exponents of modern “ science.’ Yet it must be squarely faced, 
and then studied, by sociologists and social psychologists. They 
ought not to accept the fiction that in the future there will be a 
preponderating amount of pure science, studied by pure scientists 
(the adjective’s subtle change of key should be noted), and that 
these owe nothing to and have no duties towards society. Nor 
should they misinterpret belated, if shrill, cries of distress at the uses 
which “ applied ” scientists, members of an entirely different species, 
make of “harmless” discoveries by scientific simpletons. The 
picture is not so simple. Two years of air-raids give even the 


ordinary fire-watcher opportunity for reflection upon the menacing 
developments of “ pure ” science. 


1 ° oa ° ° ° ° 
I am aware of grave differences of opinion concerning the extent to which, in recent umes, 
Professor J. D. Bernal writes: “‘ The idea of pure science was a con- 
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science has been “ pure.” 
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A scientist cannot study his own behaviour while conducting 
himself as a scientist. Others, however, might do this for him, not 
only while he manipulates his apparatus, but also when he engages 
in the social activities which necessarily prepare for and result 
from his experiments; for example, when he obtains the grants 
necessary for modern research. Such students are social psycholo- 
gists and their account of the scientists’ behaviour as members of 
society in the last two decades would be valuable to historians, even 
if hitherto they appear to have shown little interest in the subject. 
The social psychologist’s behaviour while carrying out such an 
investigation and his reasons for choosing this unusual task may 
become in their turn problems, not only for social psychology, but 
also for individual psychology, since the motives of scientists will 
soon be a subject of legitimate scientific interest. Entirely “ pure”’ 
curiosity, which was probably always rare, since most scientists are 
sensitive at least to the approbation of other scientists, is not the 
only driving force behind most investigations. Interesting motives 
influence the choice of an experience to be scientifically observed. 
This involves isolating, often arbitrarily, one pattern of events from 
others, as Gestalt psychologists, analysing the physicist’s procedure, 
have shown. But a social scientist’s choice of a problem which 
seems important to him may be motivated by forces subtler and more 
complicated than the physical scientist’s preference for studying 
events which can be experimented upon or measured. The social 
investigator’s present position and functions in society, his economic 
status, his flair for values, even for intellectual fashions current in 
his milieu, may influence him in deciding upon or rejecting a theme 
for study. 

Is the “ academic ” mind well fitted to choose subjects to be 
studied by the methods of social psychology? I am aware that 
during the last few years this question has often been asked in a 
manner likely to ruffle the feelings of academic persons, yet it 
cannot be brushed aside. Nor should it be answered in an offen- 
sively defensive way, for it is part of an important problem in social 


venient fiction of the nineteenth century. It enabled the wealthy to subsidize science without 
fearing to endanger their interests and scientists to avoid having to ask awkward questions as to 
the effects of their work in building the black hell of industrial Britain ” (Science and Unity, Vol. I, 
November 1940, p. 16). Similar assertions by him in The Social Function of Science (1939, London, 
Routledge) have been examined critically by Professor Michael Polanyi in The Contempt of Freedom 
(1940, Watts, pp. 1-26). My reason for mentioning this issue here is to remind social psychologists 
and sociologists that it arises wherever we consider, instead of a vague entity called science, the 
concrete observable behaviour of living people called scientists. 
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psychology, especially at a time when the very future of universities, 
as we know them to-day, is precarious. 

I will therefore discuss some (by no means all) aspects of this 
question. 

It is reasonable to state that people who adjust themselves 
eagerly, easily, and naturally to academic life, especially in the philo- 
sophical department, often enjoy contemplating general truths, 
abstract matters, and (this side of the picture is often forgotten) 
may display an unusual lack of interest in concrete things and 
** minute particulars.” This can often be observed when listening 
to a conversation between non-academic and academic people. 
** Dons” as a whole seem inclined to make general statements with 
few specific examples. This “‘ algebraic”? talk can be defended as 
a product of higher education, sophistication, and culture. It 
often makes conversations more profitable, and avoids unpleasant- 
ness at the cost of warmth. Even academic gossip is often of a 
special kind, difficult to describe but easily recognizable. Yet 
impersonal ways of approach, useful as they may be in their proper 
sphere, dominate many modern writings on Personality. This 
seems to go too far. The result is as if someone, deprived by illness 
of smell, taste, and its corresponding imagery, set out to write a 
book on gastronomy. Such authors say much about generalized 
traits* but little about any particular personality, preferring the 
nomothetic to the idiographic approach,? though neither is satis- 
factory by itself. 

Professor Hadley Cantril in a well-known article * has recorded 
that up to that date (1934) relatively few books on social psychology 
had supplemented their general statements by many specific 
examples. Those who believe that a scientist who is not trying to 
establish general laws is wasting his time (even though there may 
be a serious scarcity of facts in his particular subject) will tacitly 
encourage students to neglect concrete events. Recruitment of 
psychologists from the ranks of the philosophers may accentuate 
this tendency, for one rarely meets a person who is equally pervious 
to the general and the detailed aspects of life. An interest in philo- 
sophy, even in psychology, would certainly be increased by, and 
might arise from, a distaste for concrete detail. This may explain 


. This matter is discussed in detail by Professor Gordon W. Allport, in Personality, a P. sycho- 
logical Interpretation, London, Constable, Chapters XI, XII. 
z ce. Ww. Windelband, Geschichte und Naturwissenschaft, 1904, and Allport, op. cit., p. 22. 
The Social Psychology of Everyday Life,” Psychol. Bu/l., 1934, 31, PP. 297-33°- 
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why many books about the human mind offer so few examples, 
and those not very illuminating. 

Social psychologists, of all people, have no right to neglect or 
discourage the observation, recording, and classification of concrete 
data. The necessity, especially in war-time, of discovering what 
people of different classes actually believe and think, instead of 
accepting a politician’s or newspaper proprietor’s idea of ‘“‘ Public 
Opinion,” has been often urged, and the Government has a War- 
time Social Survey. One must not, however, neglect the weighty 
consideration that “levels”? of public and of private opinion exist. 
What one says about an important matter to a stranger or at 
a public meeting may differ from what one might say to a friend, 
to one’s wife, to oneself when awake, and to oneself in a dream.’ 

Any modern social psychologist who is insensitive to his imme- 
diate surroundings must expect to be severely criticized in future. 
But he must not be “ tuned-in ” merely to those expressions of social 
life which the conventions of his teachers and friends allow to be 
regarded as interesting. Until recently these have seldom included 
football-pools, dance-halls, fun-fairs, and astrology. Yet they play 
an important part in the life of many, and interest in astrology is 
by no means confined to the poorer classes. Again, he is likely to 
ignore the (to him) “‘ trashier ” films or “ nitwit ’’ newspapers, seldom 
overtly denying their social importance, but deftly avoiding any 
risk of being thought “ popular,” “‘ vulgar,” or “ queer ” by choosing 
to study other academically respectable problems, many of which 
of course are important. Such tendencies have been acidly com- 
mented upon by writers on “ Mass Observation,”’ the validity of the 
estimate not being lessened by the vulnerability of some of the 
methods of investigation used by the critics. Their attack cannot 
be parried by a venerable debating technique successful in universi- 
ties; the implication that the new subject is “ dull” and would never 
attract a “‘ first-class brain.” This remarkable organ has seldom 
been isolated with any certainty by anatomists, who, indeed, seem 
reluctant even to define it. A challenging though not difficult 
task might be to discover why academic minds have set up their own 
standards of “ dullness,” “ significance,” and “ first-class brains.” 

Social psychologists can be charged with neglecting social 
phenomena which any non-academic neighbour could have told 
them were both interesting and important. Such, for example, 

* Cf. Tom Harrisson, “* What is Public Opinion? ” Political Quarterly, October 1940. 
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are speaking and conversing. It did not need a successful film to 
bring to the notice of the average university don the fact that Shaw 
once wrote a play called Pygmalion, with a pungent preface. Yet 
its theme seems to have interested almost nobody except phone- 
ticians, and not many of those. Few social psychologists have 
tried to interpret results obtained by phoneticians. Many of their 
problems, e.g. those concerning standard English, and prejudices 
for and against certain kinds of dialect are social. Yet to delve 
into them would break a taboo, all the stronger because in most 
people it is unconscious. Certainly it has been overcome by very 
few scientists. Again, wearing clothes is socially significant, and 
a glance at the illustrated papers on a pre-war bookstall might have 
suggested this to a scholarly social psychologist, even if actual 
people in the street had escaped his notice. It would seem that 
the most interesting social problems of all would concern our own 
manners—ways of behaving towards persons in our immediate 
vicinity. Yet until recently social scientists (Mess and Thouless 
are exceptions) seem to have passed them by. 

Let us take as an example broadcasting; a social phenomenon 
which for years was regarded by many academic people as trivial 
and vulgar. Vulgar it often was, and often is. How any psy- 
chologist, from the moment he heard an articulate word emitted 
from a crystal set, could have regarded it as trivial is difficult to 
comprehend. 

Hardly any English writer on general social psychology, how- 
ever, mentions it even yet, though a mine of information, Professor 
Hadley Cantril’s and Professor Gordon W. Allport’s The Psychology 
of Radio, was published seven years ago, while the BBC’s hasty 
hauling down of its proud motto “ Nation shall speak Peace unto 
Nation” ought to have been hint enough for anyone interested 
in the immediate possibility of war, which the average social 
psychologist was not. 

If to-day our social psychologist switches on his radio at random 
he may hearacrooner. Should he decline to listen to such unmanly 
rubbish, he will have the sympathy of many, yet a social psychologist 
might reflect that the wave-length on which this is broadcast 1s 
sometimes reserved for the “ Forces’ programme, and therefore 
people, presumably virile, are listening. ‘‘ But not enjoying i‘ 
the intelligentsia may say. Even this seems doubtful, for this type 


* 1935, London, Harper & Brothers. 
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of singing can be heard from soldiers. The social psychologist 
ought to know that “ listener research ” may tell him the proportion 
of soldiers who prefer such music to other kinds. This statistical 
point of view, though commonplace in 1941, is relatively new; 
for example, the BBC authorities were very slow in acquiring it. 

Again, the social psychologist must not only be able to attune 
himself, if necessary, to enthusiasms which he is far from sharing 
(otherwise he will be merely a contemptuous sniffer, not an in- 
vestigator), he must be ready to ask himself continually, ‘‘ Is my 
prejudice shared by the minority or the majority?” Still drawing 
our examples from radio, we may remember that when he hears 
a religious talk given in a voice which recalls the parade-ground, he 
may think, “‘ This is not preaching,” yet he may be in the minority. 
A fashionable speaker’s affectations may be unnoticed if he lives 
among such people; he will not realize how they infuriate many of 
the unfashionable, while a few regard them as a pleasant raree- 
show. Until “ Listener Research”? began, the average social 
psychologist did not grasp the psychological significance of such 
violent differences of opinion. Similarly, if our psychologist is 
unmusical, how can he sympathize with the grip which present-day 
fashions in music exert on the public? It is possible, too, that a 
musical training along rigidly classical lines would not help him to 
be broad-minded. | 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that before 
entering upon any researches in social psychology the investigator 
should know far more than at present he usually does about his 
own social background and the ways in which it may have given 
him special prejudices, and about his peculiarities of mind, even 
of body, since they often go together. It seems possible, for example, 
that imperfect sight in childhood and early youth may lead to 
lack of interest in many details of the outside world and hence to 
introversion. May not a hefty “ motile’? who regards extreme 
extraversion as the only healthy state of mind be predisposed 
towards the crude, or, if he be better educated, the subtler types 
of behaviourism? A normal person has many loyalties, some of 
them unanalysed, towards values in his vicinity, and a completely 
7 uprooted ” social psychologist might be even more of a nuisance 
In social psychology than certain expatriates have been in the literary 
world. All the same, one hopes that as a result of some preparation 
for social self-knowledge students would no longer feel embarrassed 
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by the thought of studying everyday matters. Excellent examples 
have recently been set them.! 

Recently the social psychologist has been urged in many quarters 
to amend his social blindness. For example, Dr. Ethel J. Lindgren 
and Mr. Gregory Bateson have pointed out that success as an 
anthropologist may depend upon the investigator’s own type; 
whether he is naturally extravert or introvert, chatty or taciturn, 
interested or bored by gossip. An investigator who fraternizes 
easily with members of a garrulous tribe may discover much about 
their customs but may fail to exercise authority over those who work 
for him.? 

Since, however, in such cases the social community studied is 
very different from the investigator’s, he may find it easier to estab- 
lish immediate friendly relations than if he had to live with people 
of his own nation but of a social class lower than, though near, his 
own. A middle-class social worker once pointed out that it may 
not be difficult for a rich and cultured University graduate to get 
on with the poor, but mutual embarrassment might result if he had 
to maintain constant intimate relations with, say, the owner of a 
small shop, who was rigid in his politics, held fixed views about 
religion, regarded the social stratification in his town as permanent 
and not to be questioned, and disapproved the upper-class 
vocabulary and way of speaking. 

In the article already quoted, Dr. Marie Jahoda mentions the 
desirability, before ‘functional penetration” or “ participant 
observation ” * is undertaken by an observer, that he should be 
acquainted with his own prejudices, and should discuss them with 
other observers. Some of these prejudices, though common in his 
culture-pattern, and therefore regarded by him as normal, may owe 
much of their special driving force to personal complexes. Let us 
take an imaginary example. A social psychologist may have read 
with enthusiasm for years about attempts to raise the standard of 
living in a country which we will call “X.” He may have had 
opportunities to visit and to see things for himself. But the chances 
have never been taken ; this inaction being rationalized by perfectly 


* Cf. Marie Jahoda, “Some Socio-Psychological Problems of Factory Life,” British Journal of 
Psychology, 1941, XXXI, pp. 191-206. 

* This is summarized in T. H. Pear, The Psychology of Conversation, 1939, London, Nelson. 

* The latter term seems to have certain advantages. For a discussion of this technique, s¢¢ 
Dr. O. A. Ocser’s article in The Study of Society, ed. by F. C. Bartlett, 1939, London, Kegan Paul, 
Pp. 402-17. 
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true statements, such as, “‘ They would let you see only what they 
want you to see” (true of conducted tours in most countries) or 
T don’t know the language” (possibly over-estimating his knowledge 
of other languages). Analysis of his “laziness” about seeing 
“ X ” films or reading “‘ X”’ novels may, however, reveal that he is 
repelled by many suggestions that in “‘X ”’ he would see much cruelty, 
dirt, and ugliness. His objection to all these may be unusually 
intense, and due to personal complexes. An unspoken thought 
behind his excuses might be that holidays are for escape from 
unpleasant things, and so “ X”’ is to be avoided. Such an example 
illustrates that factors apparently, but not really, accidental may 
colour one’s attitude towards a vast co]'>ction of problems, and their 
action, if known in advance, might be ....wed for, if not neutralized. 

I suggest therefore, not only that the psychologist’s social status 
affects the objectivity and usefulness of his work, but that this influence 
itself is a psychological problem. Some social psychologists take 
for granted the social “‘ shell ” in which they were born or educated 
or in which they now earn their living. Evidence can be seen in 
their selection of terms to describe their problems—“ trouble- 
shooting,” “‘ grousing,” social unrest described as “ pathological,” 
heterogeneous activities ; some critical of, othersresistant to, authority, 
confused under “ radicalism” or “ pacifism,” their choice of 
adjectives to describe the behaviour of people with whom they 
agree or disagree, and their tendency to write about problems not 
as challenges to explain objectively described facts, but as situations, 
hinted at rather than described, in which certain facts if discovered 
ought to be published, and others if unearthed, soft-pedalled. 

It was once said that a perfect psychologist cannot be a perfect 
gentleman. This does not tell us what a gentleman is,’ yet the 
germ of truth which may underlie this assertion is that one charac- 
teristic of gentlemen is the tendency to take for granted, or at least 
not to examine too closely, other people’s appearance, speech, 
manners, beliefs, customs, and conventions. Such charming 
insouciance does not make for progress in social psychology. It 
demands inquisitiveness, for which there are hard names when it is 
directed upon human beings, though when its targets are non- 
human problems it is called scientific interest, and highly praised, 
even venerated. If the work of the War-time Social Survey had 


* Mr. E. Wingfield-Stratford in The Making of a Gentleman (1938, London, Williams & Norgate) 
takes a whole book—and it is none too long—to do it. 
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been introduced and explained in a series of broadcasts by different 
persons—the technique is easy for anyone acquainted with the 
popular mind—the gibe at “ Cooper’s Snoopers ” could have been 
parried in advance. 

By explaining why “ snooping ” was not the object, the critic’s 
weapon might have been taken from him. When social psycholo- 
gists bring themselves to study the deadly offensive technique of 
** good-humoured ” English raillery they will advance a further 
stage towards realism. 

It would therefore seem that without self-analysis helped by 
others—this is not identical with psycho-analysis—a social psycho- 
logist is unlikely to realize the psychological implications of his own 
intellectual, cultural, social, and economic standing. Without 
this orientation he is like someone who, in a flat town, assumes 
that he is at sea-level, when he is really on a plateau, difficult of 
access. At present, British and perhaps most American psycho- 
logists are explicitly middle-class in their attitude. They aim at 
a “‘ middle of the road ” treatment and a classless outlook. This 
however, is apt to result merely in a middle-class account of the 
middle-class mind. Little attention has been paid to this fact so 
far as it concerns social psychology, though several writers (e.g. 
Christopher Caudwell and John Strachey): have pointed out that 
Freud’s was a bourgeois psychological system. They consider that 
the implicit assumptions of his class-outlook, like buried magnets, 
distorted all his psychology. Whatever may be thought of this 
sweeping statement, it is true that, for the latter part of his life and 
almost until his last days, Freud was rich. Moreover, during the 
whole of his professional career he was a consistently individualist 
piece-worker, for he held no public appointment. If these facts 
had not influenced his general outlook Freud would not have been 
human. Professor C. G. Jung has mixed with rich people for many 
years and has spent most of his life in a beautiful, wealthy town in 
a fortunate country. Adler lost money by having to begin again 
after his splitwith Freud, and died while fulfilling the heavy demands 
of a lecture tour. It seems certain that he understood poor people, 
and he is naturally the father of the inferiority-complex. 

Professor William McDougall wrote frankly of himself: “a 
never felt myself to be altogether and typically English, or alto- 
gether at home in the English social atmosphere. I never fitted 
neatly into any social group: have never been able to find myself 
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wholly at home with any party or any system, and though not 
insensible to the attractions of group life, group feeling and thinking, 
I have always stood outside, critical. . . . This isolation has been 
an involuntary outcome of my nature, which I have learned to 
accept as inevitable.” * 

In the same series, Professor Otto Klemm, of Leipzig, mentioning 
the changes in German political life after the 1914-18 war, writes 
“ The demon of Labour lifted its ominous head and the fight for the 
right to the returns of work flared up.”” This hardly suggests a 
detached attitude towards social stratification. Professor Madison 
Bentley, in his autobiography, draws attention to the possibility 
that many living American psychologists were never free to choose 
even the subsection of psychology they now study, because at the 
time of their first appointment it was primarily necessary for them 
to earn a living. Such considerations are also powerful in the lives 
of physical scientists, but they are seldom called upon to see life 
steadily and to see it whole, perhaps being thankful for this. 

In most recent psychological writings about pugnacity, aggres- 
siveness, and warfare, the standpoint seems to be that of the upper 
middle-class and usually of the officer class. There is very little 
realization of the point of view of people in the poorest classes, who 
find one morning that they are at war with a nation whose name 
they cannot pronounce, whose position they may not be able to 
find on the map, and of whose characteristics, good or evil, they 
know nothing until told later. 

A classless outlook may be aimed at by one who uncritically 
accepts the view that psychologists have nothing to do with values. 
This belief neglects the fact that attitudes and sentiments formed 
around value-claims are important material for social psychology; 
indeed, some have defined social psychology as the study of atti- 
tudes. But a psychologist’s social “‘ pattern”’ may influence or 
determine the manner in which he draws up a questionnaire or 
attitude-scale, especially one dealing with “‘ conservatism,” “ radi- 
calism,” or “ pacifism ”; words which may be interpreted differ- 
ently by different readers. Some attitude-scales betray an under- 
lying assumption that certain social values are correct and desirable. 
Attitude-scales may be an example of the special danger to psycho- 


1 History of Psychology in Autobiography, edited by Carl Murchison (London, Humphrey Milford). 

* Cf. Professor G. W. Allport’s article on “ Attitudes ” in Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. by 
Carl Murchison (London, Humphrey Milford) ; also S. Clement Brown, T. H. Pear, and P. E. 
Vernon in The Study of Society, Chapters XV, I, IX. 
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logy of work undertaken with a narrow outlook, or by one whose 
cultural background is insufficient.! 

The division of psychology into “‘ medical” and non-medical 
has now produced, amongst English psychologists at least, a stratifi- 
cation, scarcely horizontal but oblique, which is a cause not of 
friction but of mutual neglect. Elsewhere * I have discussed the 
significance of the fact that medical psychologists usually write 
about complexes, seldom if ever about sentiments. Moreover, 
American non-medical psychologists often use “ attitude” as 
synonymous with “ sentiment.” 

To view this deplorable traffic-jam detachedly, the psychologist 
must rid himself, so far as he can, from the influence of attitudes, 
sentiments, or complexes arising out of his own sectarian or com- 
munity loyalties. This is‘ impossible to do completely. Such self- 
release can be made easier by discussion. For example, it should be 
possible for the medical practitioner to realize, not only with his 
intellect but with his emotions, that his peculiar daily alternation 
of self-sacrifice and fierce competition may have coloured his 
attitude towards humanity, causing him for long periods to forget 
that culture-patterns very different from his own are not only 
conceivable but actually exist. The industrial psychologist might 
remember that the circumstances of his profession compel him to 
take the employer’s standpoint for much of his working time, and 
to prefer a second-best rapid solution of a problem to a first-rate 
but slow one. As Lieut.-Colonel J. G. W. Davies,* quoting Allport, 
puts it: 


‘ 


“The abstract psychologists become more and more abstract, the clinical 
psychologists more and more arbitrary. The applied psychologists waver 
and sit on the fence. Their status demands a faith in scientific method, 
the immediate situation often requires arbitrary adjustment.” 


It seems doubtful if some (not all) of the directions in which 
factor-analysis is leading psychology will increase interest in persons, 
as compared with entities or faculties. Yet such burning interest 
in people is essential for the social psychologist of to-day and to- 
morrow to redress the balance. 

A new feature in psychologists’ lives raises the question of their 


* Cf. T. H. Pear, “ Psychologists and Culture,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 193% 
XXIII; Manchester University Press. 

* “ Psychoanalysis and Normal Psychology,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 1941, XXV. 

* Occupational Psychology, 1940, p. 101. = 
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power to think themselves free from certain social frames of reference. 
Social psychologists may nowadays occupy executive positions in 
medicine, the fighting services, or under Ministries of Health, 
Information, Labour, etc. Such circumstances, though giving 
opportunities for research in new directions, limit freedom of 
expression in many ways. Equally significant, though not so 
obvious, either to the holder of the position or to the public, is the 
fact that the outlook on life which grows upon and seems natural 
to an official may unconsciously affect the relative importance 
which he places upon different aspects of his work, especially when 
speaking or writing. In war-time, the possibility that an admission 
of doubt may undermine morale may suggest to an official the un- 
wisdom of his publishing it. But this attitude may spread, and 
publication of any factually accurate report might be obstructed 
by objecting that it would undermine morale. 

To-day brevity may be the soul of other things besides wit, for 
paper is scarce and newspaper proprietors hard-up. An expert, 
asked to write in an important “ daily’ about the mental health 
of the nation in war-time, may reflect that he must say it all in 
1,200 words or be mute. In peace-time he would remonstrate 
with the editor. Nowadays he shrugs his shoulders, and the past, 
present, and future results of bombing upon the whole of the civilian 
population of these islands may be discussed in two short paragraphs, 
one “ psychological,” one “ physiological.”” The reader, also in 
a hurry, may receive the impression that no harm can come to any 
civilian who faces a blitz armed with confidence, carrots, and black- 
currant juice. Such writing may cheer up the public, but unsupple- 
mented by accounts free from propaganda, it will be a wretched 
foundation for serious reforms in public health. The social psycho- 
logist must not lose the ability to write factual and unbiased reports, 
and a help towards preserving it is to know himself better. 











SOME AIMS OF EDUCATION! 
By R. W. PICKFORD 


INTRODUCTION 


these problems of the aims of education form part of the subject- 
matter of social psychology. “‘ Aims” might be said to include 
all those impulses, purposes, and intentions which are recognized 
as leading to desirable modes of behaviour, while “‘ motives” would 
include many impulses in addition, and indeed some which we 
might prefer not to acknowledge as underlying our accepted aims. 
Psychology sets out to study what may be expected of human beings, 
from a scientific point of view, having regard to the nature of their 
individual and social organization. Philosophy, though it may make 
the primary appeal to the thoughts of the majority of educators, 
must take second place to psychology at least in the early stages 
of the solution of the problems of education, because psychology 
surveys the ground on which it must expect to work.? 

Education is a social phenomenon, has grown up and developed 
within the bounds and in conformity with the structure of the 
cultural environments in which it appears, and, like religion, garden- 
ing, or folk-lore, it is an expression of that social organization and 
subject to its psychological laws. In fact, the problem of reforms 
in education must be viewed as part of the psychology of social 
change, and if this were done much time and disappointment would 
be saved over fantastic hopes for rapid educational improvements. 
Since the children of the present day are educated by parents and 
teachers who were children perhaps 20 or 30 years ago, reforms are 
necessarily introduced upon an unconscious background of the past, 
and we must look ahead, not to children, but to grand- or even 
great-grand-children, for the reforms of to-day to become social 
realities.* 


UTILITY 


An investigation of the unconscious meanings of the desire to 
educate would probably reveal an interesting combination of im- 


* I am indebted to Dr. W. Boyd and Mr. Ben S. Morris, and also to Professor F. C. Bartlett, 
for the criticisms they have made of this article, and I have tried to meet their objections as far 
as possible. 

* Cf. Pickford, R. W., Ethics and Instinct, Ethics, Vol. L, pp. 379-401. 

* Cf. Unwin, J. D., Sexual Regulations and Human Behaviour, London, 1933, pp. xi-Xiii. 
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pulses, some of which, in the majority of teachers, would be likely 
to centre round the mastery and control of the child. The child is 
likely to be always the teacher’s enemy to some extent, owing to 
the very nature of the repressions which are normal to human 
development, and the inner demands for security in the child, which 
tend to force the teacher to take up a position of control and 
authority towards him. At the same time, many teachers, and 
especially unsuccessful and unhappy ones, may be their own greatest 
enemies. It is not so much other people’s children they really 
want to master, by subjecting them to the educational process, but 
the childish parts of themselves, projected unconsciously upon 
those children. 

It is interesting that one of the most popular reasons which adults 
tend to give for their desire to educate their children is the utili- 
tarian reason. They say that education is to be accepted as an 
essential part of our social organization because it is of practical 
use to the children who are educated. It is surprising that this 
reason continues to be convincing to many people in spite of the 
obviously impractical nature of much of the educational technique 
and subject-matter which they advocate. 

Undoubtedly some of the aspects of education are genuinely 
useful, and utility is a real aim of education, though it does not cover 
so much ground as is often supposed. In support of this. view of 
usefulness it is interesting to point out the less obvious skills which 
are still highly useful because they constitute our ability to live a 
constructive social life. Actually there is no absolute criterion of 
usefulness, even in the three R’s, but only a relative value because 
we are bound to live a kind of social life in which it is necessary 
to do such things as to read public notices, sign one’s name or to 
calculate the cost of a dinner. It is, however, not inconceivable 
that in a better organized society such skills might become obsolete 
and only necessary to the extreme expert. In our highly scholastic 
and literary society we are apt to over-emphasize certain skills at 
the expense of others. It is just as important, from a practical point 
of view, to be able to clean a pair of shoes efficiently, to break coal 
without smashing the lumps to dust, to drive a motor-car or to 
poison rats, as it is to be able to do problems in algebra. Indeed, 
the utilitarian claim is always relative to what we expect of life, 
and a thorough-going pragmatism misses the point, because it is 
life that determines usefulness, not usefulness that determines life. 
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When we say that education is useful, we mean that one of 
our aims in education is to include in it a number of practices 
which are agreed to have a very generally demanded utility, in 
our particular community. We exclude many things which would 
be useful to an Eskimo, or even to an anthropologist, because there 
are few anthropologists among us and we do not live like Eskimos. 
Even in our society,-time spent on riders in geometry might be 
much better spent in learning how to tickle trout, which is not only 
more useful than some parts of geometry, but also more interesting 
and more beneficial to health. However important utility may be, 
it is certainly a very dangerous guide, if taken by itself, and tends to 
be narrowed to the boundaries of unenlightened cultural norms. 

Utility is double-faced. We are happily led by the utilitarian 
excuse into learning some things which, besides being of practical 
value, are of even greater personal and emotional interest. Time 
spent on trigonometry and the like is not always psychologically 
wasted. Sometimes pupils have the good fortune to work under a 
teacher whose personal influence is worth far more than what he 
teaches, or to have ideas stimulated in their imaginations which will 
later bear fruit in unexpected directions. Once, in an examination, 
the application of knowledge derived from plane trigonometry was 
required, and the pupil was expected to find out for himself that 
the problem was in terms of solids. He discovered, not only that 
it was a problem in solids, a minor detail, but that he himself had 
the power to construct ideas by his own independent thought, a 
most important discovery. Many practical skills, such as the avoid- 
ance of soiling one’s clothes and the proper use of the chamber pot, 
are of unexpectedly great importance in the life of the child, and 
he should be introduced to them with care and understanding.’ 
The kind of discoveries made by the pupil mentioned above are 
still in the realm of educational accidents. We have few definite 
ideas how to employ methods so successfully, and future research 
will be necessary. Experiments on insight may help, especially if 
they take into account the emotional aspects of the problems.” 


EXPLORATION 


Education is a complex of social contacts among pupils them- 
selves and between pupils and teachers, and also a process of 


3 Isaacs, S., The Social Development of Young Children, London, 1933, PP. 436-43- 
* Pickford, R. W., “An Experiment on Insight,” Brit. 7. Psych., Vol. XXVIII (1938), pp. 412-23- 
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discovery and exploration made by each pupil individually. A 
rigidly utilitarian education, which confined itself to narrow practical 
aims based on the special view of usefulness current in any given 
cultural environment, would be in great danger of preventing pupils 
from valuable explorations and discoveries. If a broad view of 
utility is taken, then such a risk of narrowness will be avoided. 
The applied logic of the members of any social group tends to be 
sound only within the bounds set by the cultural norms of that 
group... In many groups this narrow boundary puts a strong 
barrier in the ways of discovery and exploration. From an educa- 
tional standpoint it is of fundamental importance that such barriers 
should be broken down wherever possible. 

The voyages of discovery and experiment to be made by the 
average children are the constructions of their own life-histories. 
From birth onwards they have to discover not only the external world 
of people and objects, with all their peculiar qualities and powers 
to influence and to be influenced, but, what may at times be even 
more important, the inner world of desire, imagination, and fantasy. 

Psychology leads us to think that the discovery of other people 
may be more important in the life of the child than that of 
inanimate objects and other animals. It seems that the influence 
of other people, in ‘their joint capacities to frustrate, both in- 
tentionally and by neglect and indifference, and to satisfy, again 
both by accident and intention, leads to tremendous reactions in 
the infant or child, and is the main stimulus for the development 
of character and personality. The explorations made in the early 
stages of childhood result in the formation of conscious and uncon- 
scious attitudes to be carried over to persons and social situations 
in later life. The different aspects of personality, self-conscious, 
conscious and unconscious, are partly formed by a long process 
of exploration of other people, principally adults, and of their 
capacity to indulge and to exercise power over the child himself. 
Exploration and experiment with personal relations are the very 
basis of education. Exploration tends to go on all through life: so 
does education. The teacher, minister, doctor, policeman, or other 
person who makes contact with the child, must be thought of in 
complex ways. He is a sample from the human mass who invites 
testing and experiment.? If, as a member of the child’s cultural 


1 Sherif, M., The Psychology of Social Norms, New York and London, 1936, Chap. II. 
* Cf. Isaacs, op. cit., p. 395. 
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group and as a grown-up, he is not prepared or able to offer 
adequate leadership, then it is the worse for the education of the 
child. It is sad to think of much of the human material upon 
which schoolchildren have to carry out their character-forming 
experiments. Education authorities and headmasters do probably 
take this into account to some extent when they choose the persons 
to put in the paths of children as teachers, but psychology will do 
much to help in making better choices in the future. 

Unfortunately the other voyage of discovery, that of the ex- 
ploration of the individual’s own world of fantasies, impulses, and 
imagination, is often equally as difficult as the discovery of other 
people. The bulk of our primitive impulses are doomed to trans- 
formation by the civilizing process of training, and one of the great 
peculiarities of man as contrasted with other animals seems to be 
his capacity to tolerate delay of satisfaction of the most primitive 
instincts, while incapacity to endure frustration seems to be closely 
connected with liability to mental disorder.t. During a large part 
of his life, and especially during the first five years, which are 
educationally the most important, the individual has to spend much 
time in discovering over and over again that impulses in himself 
cannot find expression in daily life except in greatly modified forms. 
It is not so much a question of the standards deliberately set by 
teachers and by the staunch upholders of our cultural perfection: 
it is a question of the limits set by the sensitiveness of the mind, 
which quickly hedges itself about with prohibitions to secure the 
avoidance of stresses and conflicts. The limits set by the cultural 
standards do come into the picture, but they themselves are upheld 
largely by the prohibitions set up within the mind itself. One of 
the teacher’s great tasks is to help in the complex tangles of self- 
discovery of the pupil, but few are qualified and few dare to try. 
They are wise to refrain if they are incapable. 

There are certain ways of supposedly helping self-discovery which 
creep into education. It is of little use for adolescent children to 
be taught botany to lead them to the solution of human sexual 
difficulties and of their own in particular. Much intelligence and 
gifts for combining concrete and abstract thought, together with 
insight and intuition of a high order, are needed to illuminate human 
reproduction and its manifold problems for the individual, if the 


* Glover, E., Psycho-analysis, London, 1939, pp. 9-10. 
* Cf. Searl, M. N., B. 7. Educ. Psych., Vol. I, p. 276. Isaacs, op. cit., pp. 285 et seq. 
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study of plants is taken as a basis. This is a choice which uncon- 
sciously obscures precisely what it sets out to illuminate. Never- 
theless, botany is highly educative in the hands of an adequate 
teacher, in a variety of ways, but it depends on the teacher rather 
than upon the subject. It is of interest to consider Katz’s observa- 
tions on the educational value of animal psychology,' and to try 
to expand his ideas into some other field of teaching. 

The importance of exploration makes it difficult to deny the 
value of co-education, and the tremendous insistence on chastity, 
both pre- and post-nuptial, which Unwin thinks so necessary to 
cultural advance,? becomes of more doubtful educational import- 
ance. The implications of this idea must not incite us to jump 
to hasty conclusions, however, because what seems practicable in 
Melanesia * will not necessarily work well in Scotland, and these 
implications will need much impartial study with the future in mind. 


CULTURE 


The cultural environment which is discovered in education must 
be explored in relation to other cultures in order that narrowness 
of outlook may be avoided. Every person reaches a more or less 
clear idea of his attitudes to his cultural surroundings and of the 
ways they bear on his life and in which he may expect to influence 
them. The religious environment embodies wish fulfilments, by 
which life is made more tolerable, as well as ideals and standards 
of outlook and conduct towards other people, which are important 
realities for many individuals. Some people discover that they can 
expect to initiate changes in the religious cultures of their groups, 
and, like Mary Baker Eddy, become the leaders of remarkable social 
developments. Others, at the opposite extreme, after experiment 
with religion, reject or neglect it and turn elsewhere for the satis- 
factions and guidance it might have offered. Thus each individual 
finds his own cultural level by discovery and experiment. 

He brings to this experimenting a background of influences 
derived from earlier periods in the development of his ego right 
back to infancy.‘ Since the results of his experiments are highly 
affected by the personal background, one of the aims of education, 
which tries to control and systematize the accidents of mental 
growth, must be to introduce the child, adolescent or even adult, 


? Katz, D., Animals and Men, London, 1937, Chap. II. * Unwin, op. ait. 
* Malinowski, B., The Sexual Life of Savages, London, 1932. ‘* Sherif, op. cit., Chap.TX. 
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to aspects of culture which are especially valued. We use the word | 
culture in a wide sense, including all aspects of the material and 
ceremonial environment which are the products of the activities of 

man, and so this is a very big claim. It may be treated in a more 
convenient way for the purposes of the present section, however, 

by thinking of culture as including especially the arts and crafts, 
sciences and other branches of learning. Undoubtedly the work 
of passing on these parts of the cultural heritage falls much more 
heavily on the professional teacher than do many other aspects of 
education. It would be a help if the average teacher were more 
modest than he is, however, and realized clearly that he is only 
concerned with a small part of education, and should not even aim 
at controlling the whole field. 

If it is clear that one of the aims of education is to introduce 
children and adults to what seem to be the best cultural products 
of their society, then it probably follows that this is one of the aims 
in which the educator is likely to meet with most disappointment 
and to feel he is making least progress. The Workers’ Educational 
Association hardly touches the dock labourer, riveter, or farm 
hand, though such men are sometimes to be found in evening 
classes. Even the typist or chauffeur is often found to have little 
talent for education, and the school teacher may be more sheltered 
from cultural influences by complacency than some of the less black- 
coated workers. Perhaps it is as well to be realistic and to think 
that only a limited number of people will ever be likely to aspire 
to culture in the narrow sense. 

In this form of education we want to try to make children and 
even adults create something of cultural interest for themselves. 
The idea that only geniuses ought to try to create works of art, 
and that even they cannot do this without slavery to technique, is 
altogether wrong. Each person should be helped to experiment 
and find his own technique. The aim of this aspect of education, 
indeed, is not to arouse an adherence to strict rules and conventions 
of artistic taste and method, of philosophical and scientific outlook, 
or to create an exaggerated admiration of the classical cultural 
products, but to expand the pupil’s own imagination and to help 
him to express his fantasies in socially constructive ways.’ This 
has been done to some extent, for instance, in teaching children to 


* Vernon, M. D., “ The Relation of Cognition and Phantasy in Children,” Brit. 7. Psych. 
(1940), Vol. XXX, pp. 274-94; and Vol. XXXI, pp. 1-21. Isaacs, op. cit., p. 427- 
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draw, as by Cizek and admirably expounded by Viola, and it is 
clear that no standardized methods or educational materials are 
sufficient in themselves, or can constitute an ideal educational 
system. They all turn into narrowed forms in the end, but the 
educator must be able to make and use his own technique and 
adapt it to the needs of individual pupils. 





REVOLUTION 


With the foregoing ideas in mind it is understandable, for 
instance, that more emphasis should sometimes be placed on the 
number of dinners a student eats in Hall, and on the number of 
nights he sleeps in his college bed, than on the number of lectures 
which he attends. Also there is some sense in the ideas that he should 
be considered, for official purposes, to have dined in Hall if his 
name is recorded by the head waiter, and to have slept in college 
if his bed requires re-making in the morning. After all, the actual 
| passage of college food into the stomach and the actual loss of con- 

sciousness in the college bed are, like mere presence at lectures, 
not essentials of a university education, though they contribute to 
it. One can be present at lectures and be both unconscious and 
unfed educationally, though it must be admitted that attendance at 
the lectures of some distinguished men is an education in itself, even 
if they are not very good at making themselves understood. The 
personal influence of a teacher is not something which can be got 
out of books, as his ideas often can. 

: A stereotyped training in all the obviously useful things, which 
concentrates on examination results and on politeness, and which 
estimates work done in terms of official attendances at class, is 
likely to prevent revolutions. That is one of the reasons why it is 
so popular. People are afraid of revolution and want to escape it 
themselves and to stop it in other people. Therefore one of the 

| aims of education must be to foster the revolutionary impulse. 

It is not our aim to make either red- or black-shirts, but to 

produce a mental revolution which has socially constructive results. 

The purpose of going to a school or college is not fulfilled by the 

efficient pupil who departs after years of study unchanged in ex- 

perience and outlook, though more learned. A university degree 

should not be like a ticket signifying proficiency in scholastic 

subjects, and could not be replaced by figures measuring attainment 

in certain tests. It indicates that the person has been educated by 
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certain opportunities and experiences, and that we ought to be able 
to turn to him for breadth of outlook, social stability, constructive 
ideas and leadership. 

The mental revolutions at which education aims are simply 
continuations of the explorations mentioned before. Development 
passes through various phases, and, when a certain level has been 
reached, it is usually necessary for every person who is to express 
his own individuality to turn back on his past and overthrow many 
things. Old influences as well as aims, intentions, and sentiments 
must be changed, reorganized and built into new systems. This 
is not a revolution which occurs once in a lifetime with most people, 
though it is psychologically akin to the conversions frequently met 
with in religious development.’ It happens on a small scale many 
times in the course of childhood and adolescence, and is also akin 
to the acceptance by the self of the steps necessary to his own 
passage from youth to maturity and then to age. People in whom 
the resistance against mental revolution is very strong often fail to 
mature, or remain psychologically fixated at certain points of their 
development. This is perhaps why the university career tends to 
be the great period of mental revolutions. Many impending or 
possible changes of outlook are piled up during adolescence, when 
the home environment tends to favour adherence to the past of 
childhood. They make themselves felt at the college stage. 

In the end we shall find that one meaning of the revolutionary i 
aim is, strangely enough, to avoid making disciples. This may seem : 
an odd conclusion to many people who think that to be educated in 
music, cookery, politics, or any other art or craft is to work under 
a great master and become his follower. Education is the creation 
of individuals, not of disciples. The teacher, therefore, must try to 
understand that his pupils, if successful, will make their revolutions, 
and that these changes will often seem to undo much of the work 
which has been done, and he must be able to help them to rebel 
in the best and most constructive way. This way will vary from 
pupil to pupil, and no golden road to revolution will be found which 
will suit everybody. From this point of view it is clear again that 
the greatest educational effect may at times be produced in pupils 
who reject our ideas or who seem to reject them. Everything 
absorbed from a master must be transformed by the pupil if he is 
to use it in his development as an individual. 


? de Sanctis, S., Religious Conversion, London, 1927. 
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What applies to educational practice in the narrower sense also 

‘ applies to the wider sphere of the transmission of the whole cultural 
heritage. Growth and constructive change tend to come about 

largely through the absorption of outside ideas and influences, and 
through the transformation of these together with the materials and 
impulses which came from within the group itself, so that new 
products are formed. Great conventionalization, failure to experi- 

ment, and lack of rebellion lead to cultural as well as to individual 


stagnation. 








INFLUENCE 


Although education is not something which can be taught by 
mechanical or standardized methods, and although it is not a 
process of making disciples, yet emphatically it is something which 
is passed on from parent or teacher to child or pupil. The most 
fundamental aspect of education is undoubtedly the influence of 
special leaders and social groups on children, adolescents and mature 
people who continue to respond. It must not be forgotten that an 
important part of educational influence is due to the effect of pupils 
upon each other, and that teaching is done in groups of pupils not 
only because they have to meet the teacher but also because they 
have to meet each other. 

When we speak of influence, many teachers will be horrified. 
It might be said by a gifted teacher, for instance, that poetry cannot 
be taught. The teacher must have the ability to read poetry to his 
class, with so much insight and understanding that it conveys its 

own meaning to the pupils and they apprehend it and absorb it as 
i a cultural and educational influence. The influence is in the poetry, 
not in the teacher. He effaces himself and places the poetry before 
his class, and since self-effacement is the essence of this method, he 
cannot be said to exercise influence. The psychologist must reply 
- to this that the teacher who has the gift of such expressive self- 
| effacement in fact has the genius to impersonate the material he 
U is teaching. He is an actor whose influence is not so crude as it would 


be if he thrust his personality forward by means of the poetry, but 
: is more subtle and effective in conveying its meaning. This is none 
| the less a personal influence, requires exceptional skill, and, though 
the teacher were to add absolutely nothing to the material he teaches 


even by unconscious selection or emphasis (a condition impossible 
1 Bartlett, F. C., Remembering, Cambridge, 1932, Chap. XVI. 
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to fulfil), his pupils would still be well enough aware of the per- 
sonality of an outstanding teacher. 

When we say that the teacher must expect to influence his pupils 
we seem to be contradicting the great educational principle that 
the pupil must be given freedom for his own development. The ; 
answer to this objection is that freedom of personal development 
can only be found in the satisfactory and harmonious absorption 
of many influences. It then appears that education is almost entirely 
a matter of influence, and that any idea that personal influence 
could be dispensed with is psychologically unsound. The process 
of educating lies in the reaction of the child to the personalities 
whose influence bears upon him, and to all the ideas, interests and 
aspects of human culture, material, and ceremonial, which these 
personalities convey and in which they are saturated themselves. 
Freedom must not be taken for mere absence of cultural and personal 
control; influence must not be taken for a stranglehold on freedom. 

The idea of psychological influence underlying the observations 
in this section is very wide and subtle. It is an expression of the 
facts that human life is necessarily social and that the bearing of 
individuals and groups upon each other is fundamental to our 
happiness and progress. In the next step we shall have to consider 
what kinds of influence shall be encouraged and what discouraged. 
These questions take us out of the realms of psychology and into 
philosophy and ethics, but to some extent hints of the nature of the : 
answers which may be expected have been given in the previous ; 
sections of this paper. ‘ 

Many teachers are so much afraid of themselves that they can 
be deceived by pretending that they do not use influence; others like : 
themselves so much that they defeat their own ends by dominating ‘ 
their pupils. Both of these pitfalls must be avoided, like the pitfall é 
of making disciples. We are to influence our pupils so that they 
are able to absorb something from our own personalities which will 
contribute to the development of their own mature characters, 
ability, and outlook. By helping him to find his own path and 
contributing this much to it, we shall be able to offer the pupil 
real leadership. In spite of the wide misuse of influence, we must 
face the problem squarely and try to use it to the pupil’s own 
advantage. We cannot safely deny influence for ourselves or try 
to avoid it because we see other people misusing it. ‘‘ I have said 
that the educator cannot forgo her function as the super-ego. But 
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I have emphasised at every point how, if she is to help the child to 
attain security in the real world of social relations, she must exercise 
that function, not for the purpose of prohibitions and punishments, 
but towards positive ends, opportunities, and achievements. She 
must be on the side of reality and of the child’s own activity.” 


CONCLUSION 


In the end it seems best to view education as the initiation of 
children, adolescents, and adults into the social system and the 
culture in which they are to live. It is, as Boyd points out,* akin 
to the initiation ceremonies which are of ancient origin. Education 
as we understand it, however, is not an initiation to be achieved by 
one ceremony or special training; it comes from a long contact 
with many aspects of the culture and results in skills and knowledge 
in original ideas and qualities of personality and character, all 
of which are derived from that culture and are appropriate to 
it. Education is commonly supposed to be a process concen- 
trated into what goes on in schools and universities, but in fact 
it is far from being so confined. It goes on in all our social 
contacts, and only special aspects of it can be viewed as the proper 
provinces of school and classroom, It is a complex adaptation of 
the individual to his cultural and social settings, in which his own 
gifts and powers are drawn out and expanded in the most con- 
structive and original way that is possible. Mechanical learning 
is necessary to it, but a great part of it goes on while the child is 
not at school, and, indeed, some may go on while he is asleep. 
It cannot be measured by scholastic tests, and is not represented by 
politeness or the ability to solve algebraic equations or to translate 
poetry into Latin. Many farmers who are relatively inarticulate 
in speech and find writing a difficult business are to be ranked as 
well educated though they know little of Greek or science. 

This paper leaves more problems unsolved than it touches upon. 
Its real purpose is to try to counterbalance tendencies which over- 
emphasize mechanical achievement, exaggerate discipline at the 
expense of morale,? and overlook the social psychology of educa- 
tion. It is because these tendencies have been felt among students 
of education and among teachers and professors that this article 
seemed worth writing. 

1 Isaacs, op. cit., p. 456. 2 Boyd, W., The History of Western Education, London, 1928, pp. 1-2. 
* Cf. Bartlett, F. C., Psychology and the Soldier, Cambridge, 1927, Part II, Chap. IV. 
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It cannot be expected that ordinary teachers like ourselves will 
be able to put into practice all that is suggested even in this short 
article. To do that would be possible only to teachers of super- 
human genius. It must be emphasized that every teacher must adapt 
his methods to suit himself and his pupils, and that no standardized 
methods can be expected to be right for everybody. This is perhaps 
the hardest task of all suggested in this paper, because most people 
like to protect themselves behind fixed principles and run to that 
kind of shelter when there is any risk of having to think for them- 
selves or to meet new problems and responsibilities. 

It might be said that the aims of education discussed in this article 
are to be focused upon the central value of sheer individualism. 
The kind of individualism advocated by implication in these aims, 
however, is a kind specially qualified by notions derived from social 
psychology. The individual whose unique personal qualities and 
gifts are to be developed and expanded by education is dependent 
at every point on his relations with the group or groups of other 
individuals of which he is and has been a member. He is not 
dependent in a rational and moral way alone, but in other and 
psychological ways, which lead up to rational and moral depend- 
encies. As P. E. Vernon! shows, in his statistical analysis of the 
ways in which a group of people interpret the notion of morale, that 
notion can be treated mathematically as if it is a quality of the 
individual. Nevertheless, psychologically speaking, no person could 
possibly have morale at all by himself except through his social 
relations with the parents, children, gamekeepers, footballers, and 
other persons whom he has known since childhood. And morale is 
not to be viewed as essentially founded either in rationalism or in 
morality.2 Consequently a strictly individualistic theory of educa- 
tion, like a strictly individualistic psychology, is nonsense, and the 
individualism implied in this paper is a highly tempered product 
of social forces which bear upon the individual during his develop- 
ment and maturity and which constitute his education. With these 
very severe reservations, individualism might be viewed as the focus 
of the ideas in this paper, but unless these reservations are made, 
psychology must reject it altogether as a possible aim of education. 


* Vernon, P. E., “ An Analysis of the Conception of Morale,” Character and Personality, Vol. TX, 


pp. 283-94. 
* Pickford, R. W., “ Aspects of the Psychology of Games and Sports,” Brit. 7. of Psych., 
Vol. XXI, pp. 279-93. 
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THE DILEMMA OF PENAL REFORM. By Hermann Mannheim. Allen @ 
Unwin, 1939. 75. 6d. net. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND BETWEEN THE WARS. 
By Hermann Mannheim. Allen @ Unwin, 1940. 18s. net. 


WAR AND CRIME. By Hermann Mannheim. Watts & Co., 1941. 10s. 6d. 


net. 


It is a great achievement on the part of Dr. Hermann Mannheim, lecturer in 
criminology at the London School of Economics, to have produced these three 
books in three successive years—1939, 1940, and 1941. They deal scientifically 
and exhaustively with the subjects named in their titles. They are of value, both 
as a survey of the effect of war and of post-war conditions on the extent and 
character of crime in this country, and also as a study of the causes of war and of 
crime, and of the inherent and, at present, unsolved problems which complicate 
the task of the penal reformer. 

In discussing crime between the wars, Dr. Mannheim has had to rely to a 
great extent on the official criminal statistics, but, as he points out, these are a 
very unsafe guide as to the amount of crime which has actually been committed. 
Factors which do not appear in the statistics are the activity or otherwise of the 
police at different times and in different areas, the prevalence of cautions and 
warnings which are not recorded, movements of public opinion which will cause 
charges to be brought or not to be brought against Sunday traders, gamblers, 
drunkards, or prostitutes. As an example of the inadequacy of figures without 
explanation of what lies behind them, a table is given showing that in 1938 there 
were in Cambridge less than half the persons found guilty of indictable offences 
that there were in Merthyr Tydfil, whereas of indictable offences known to the 
police Cambridge had far more than double those in Merthyr. And what this 
actually means in practice can only be guess-work. 

Between 1920 and 1930 there was a steady and considerable rise in crimes 
against property. It is not difficult to find reasons for this. The return of 
millions of men from the war (and as George Orwell says, ‘‘ The soldier’s attitude 
to life is fundamentally, in spite of discipline, a lawless attitude”), the state of 
** shell-shock ”’ in which many of them found themselves, above all the prevalence 
of unemployment, are causes which spring to the mind. Other social factors 
were at work in the same direction—the growth in the number of motor-cars, 
making crime easier in many ways; the increase in insurances, making people 
careless about their property ; the unguarded display in shops, automatic machines 
in public places, and gas-meters in the homes ; the increase in hire-purchase and 
the coming of dog racing. It was the experience of 1914-18 that crime decreased 
during the war period, and the same factors at work may be expected to cause a 
similar decrease now, as for example the reduction in purchasable alcohol, the 
absence of unemployment and vagrancy, and the great decrease in the civil 
population. But other factors make the outlook in this war more gloomy. 
More homes have been broken up by evacuation and by bombing; the black-out 
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provides cover for stealing and for violence, and totalitarian war has bitten deep 
into the psychology of the people. 

Dr. Mannheim makes some interesting comments on crime among young 
persons and among women. He had access to Borstal records, from which we 
learn that, among both boys and girls alike, the largest single cause of their 
downfall is bad home conditions or lack of a home. The second largest is un- 
employment for boys and lack of control for girls. Only one-sixth of the boys 
had ever been members of any kind of club. It was noticeable how many 
suffered from stammering or other physical defect. Practically none had had any 
education after the age of 14. The Mental Deficiency Act of 1927 resulted in 
the certification of many delinquents who would otherwise have served a Borstal 
sentence. In 1921, out of twenty-one girls discharged from Borstal in that year, 
seven were certifiable mental defectives. Among the previous occupations of 
the inmates, domestic work predominated in the case of girls as largely as delivery 
work for boys. 

As regards crime among women, it might have been expected that the very 
great growth in the freedom and independence enjoyed by women since the end 
of the Great War would have brought about an increase in the number of women 
charged with offences. This has not in general been the case. There was a 
great fall in the number of women committed to prison between 1913 and 1937— 
both an absolute fall and also relative to the number of men. The figures for 
women in 1913 were affected to some extent by the suffrage agitation of that 
year, but not enough to alter the force of the comparison. If, however, we com- 
pare the proportion of male offenders and female offenders in 1910-11 and in 
1932-6 respectively, we find there has been an increase among women in the 
more sophisticated crimes such as embezzlement and false pretences. The sex 
ratio for all indictable offences is 1 woman to just over 7 men, the lowest 
figure for females being for children under 14, where it is 1 girl to 18 boys, 
rising to 1 to 13 between 14 and 16 years of age and to 1 to 8 between 16 and 
21 and reaching 1 to 3°8 between the ages of 50 and 60. In spite of the fact 
that public drinking among women has become much commoner, the per- 
centage of convictions for drunkenness relating to women fell from 19 of the 
total convictions in 1913 to 13 in 1937. 

Dr. Mannheim has also investigated 1,274 cases of recidivism among persons 
who had at least four convictions for a serious offence—1,197 men and 77 
women. Of these 59 per cent. were first convicted before reaching the age of 
22 and very few indeed after the age of 40. The vast majority of the crimes were 
against property and not crimes of sex or violence. In the lists of punishments 
inflicted, long and short sentences seem to alternate without much apparent 
justification. As the author says, “‘ Criminal justice sometimes gives the impres- 
sion of getting tired and pessimistic about the usefulness and the wisdom of 
repeated long sentences.” In any case, it is clear that longer sentences are not 
followed by any longer interval of absence from crime, but rather the contrary 
is true. The case given of the man who served forty-eight years of prison 
sentence in six terms (remission periods are excluded) in fifty years shows many 
long sentences with no deterrent or reformative effect. 

In his most recent book Dr. Mannheim deals not so much with statistics as 
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with the analogies and contrasts in the causes of war and of crime. How far do 
the causes of crime also cause wars? The question is impossible to answer 
because the causes of both are so multifarious, and also because of the inherent 
difference between war and crime. Wars may be described as just or unjust, 
but mankind has signally failed to distinguish between the two. And it may be 
noted that, however unjust history or world opinion may pronounce a war to be, 
it is felt to be just by the country that wages it as otherwise the fighting men could 
not be persuaded to give their lives. Crime acquires no such general justification 
in any civilized community. 

The penal reformer is on more familiar ground in considering the dilemma 
which awaits him when he attempts to make prison life reformative for the 
prisoner. How can this attempt be reconciled with the principle that conditions 
in prison must be less eligible than those enjoyed by honest folk outside or prison 
will cease to have a deterrent effect? Ifa prisoner is not to deteriorate physically 
and mentally, he must have at least such a reasonable standard of food, bedding, 
shelter, employment, training, books and education and simple amenities as 
under our social system are beyond the reach of many thousands outside the 
prison walls. But this dilemma need not detain us long. The loss of liberty 
will always prevent prison from being attractive except to an insignificant pro- 
portion of humanity. As a prison governor is quoted as saying, “‘ Experience . . . 
does not lead me to believe that a prison can become so comfortable that men do 
not wish to leave it or are anxious to return to it.” 

A more real dilemma is how to avoid the stigma that attaches to the ex-criminal 
and may reduce his self-respect to such an extent that any reformation which may 
have been worked within him is largely obliterated. The stigma operates in 
many ways. An ex-prisoner may be ostracized by his family and respectable 
friends; he may be refused employment; and the record of his offence and his 
sentence stands against him for all time. The brand of criminality is no doubt 
felt much more strongly by those who have been imprisoned for their offences 
than by those who have been fined or bound over or placed on probation, though 
the disgrace should properly attach to the offence and not to the method of 
dealing with it. It is difficult to see what can be done by administrators to solve 
this dilemma, except to realize its existence and the extent to which it enhances 
the suffering and injury caused by a prison or Borstal sentence. An attempt is 
being made to lessen the stigma on ex-Borstal boys by giving the name H.M. 
Colony to the latest Borstal Institution, but it is probable that the new name will 
soon acquire the old associations. So far as the stain of the criminal record is 
concerned, other countries have gone much farther than our own in an attempt 
to remove it. The French law of rehabilitation allows all previous records of 
convictions to be wiped out. Other countries wipe out all records at the age of 
18, or make no records of offences committed before that age. The English 


system is very different, as this records all charges that have been brought against 
an offender and the result of the proceedings even when this has been dismissal 
under the Probation of Offenders Act. In this country the record is regarded as 
of value in assisting the tribunal to deal justly with the offender, while the destruc- 
tion of records would certainly be a bar to study and research. 

The reforms suggested by the author in his final chapter are directed to the 
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need for methods of treatment which are likely to carry less disgrace. This 
is vitally necessary, as it is impossible to make prison a means of reforming 
the prisoner if the very method of reform is itself calculated to lower his self- 
respect and reputation. Anything which keeps a delinquent in touch with 
ordinary society, instead of isolating him within prison walls, will be an advantage. 
With this in view, we must look to hostels as provided in the recent Criminal 
Justice Bill, and, possibly, to a system such as exists in*some other countries 
whereby prisoners can live within the prison and work outside. Or we might 
seek to develop the Q Camps where delinquents and non-delinquents can live and 
work side by side. The substitution of boarding-out for the Approved School 
and the use of approved lodgings for older boys and girls instead of an institution 
would also be a help in the same direction. 

The study of criminology is backward in this country, and, especially in 
recent years, little has been done on a comprehensive scale until these books 
appeared. They certainly fill a gap in our knowledge of the trend of crime 
since the Great War, and of the causes at work. They also show how much 
investigation into better ways of dealing with crime and the criminal still await 


the penologist. 
Ciara D. RACKHAM. 


THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By H. E. Dale, 
C.B. Oxford University Press, 1941. 105. net. 

THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE. By Emmeline W. 
Cohen. Allen & Unwin, 1941. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Dale, formerly Principal Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, has written a work on public administration which stands on a level 
with Sir Henry Taylor’s The Statesman, in its insight and comprehension. It 
has not the metallic clang of the assured epigram about it, as the latter has; 
but secures conviction by its quiet persistent placing of proof upon proof; it is 
not a manifesto, but a demonstration. All in all, it is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the knowledge of British public life made in the last quarter- 
century, though it is made so unpretentiously. We are, I believe for the first 
time, presented with a description of the mind and habits of work of the Higher 
Civil Service, complete in fact, thoughtful and highly intelligent in valuation and 
opinion, and based on the credentials of forty years’ service in the situations 
analysed. 

Mr. Dale is not concerned with the whole of the 1,430 members of the Ad- 
ministrative Class, but the 500 of these drawn from this larger reservoir, and in 
addition some 50 specialists, like the Legal Advisers to the Department, certain 
architects, medical experts, and inspectors. These are the Higher Civil Service, 
that is, the “ relatively few officials, usually at or near the head of their Depart- 
ments, who are in a position to exercise a real and direct influence upon Govern- 
ment policy in important matters.”’ Yet, since this smaller corps must be recruited 
from some larger environment, and since it must have had training and experience 
and duties in the course of its ascent, the discussion must and does, abundantly, 
involve all of the Administrative Class. This 550 is the apex of a pyramid of nearly 
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half a million Civil Servants; and, of course, shares the government of this great 
Commonwealth with Ministries, Parliament, and the congeries of popular associa- 
tions thrown up by the marriage of liberty of association with vocational and 
economic interests. The author’s chief concern is to make clear the nature and 
significance of this share, its procedure, qualities, and by-ways. 

It is beyond the scope of this review to recapitulate all his instruction, especially 
since almost every sentence is full of meaning, regarding the Ministerial “‘ cabinet ” 
of especially important official advisers, the daily life of the various grades of 
the Administrative Grade, the general composition and character of the corps, 
the general temper of mind and disposition and relations with Ministries, 
Parliament, and public. Attention may be drawn, however, to some principal 
emphases. 

Evidently, in answer to frequent criticisms, Mr. Dale demonstrates and insists 
again and again that the work of the Higher Civil Service, at any rate, is to a 
very large extent done in conversation—with the Minister, with deputations, 
with each other, as between Departments and as between superiors and sub- 
ordinates. This point does to a large extent refute the generally held view that 
excessive communication in writing blunts the sense of the realities involved in 
a governmental decision, and insulates the official. It is also relevant to an 
extremely important opinion of Mr. Dale’s, often recurring though gently 
expressed: the tendency to a breakdown in the homogeneity of the Higher Civil 
Service—a class, or at any rate a cultural homogeneity—within itself, and as 
between it and the Ministries and Parliament it serves. 

Mr. Dale shows by an analysis of the recruitment of the class how, especially 
since the last war, and the loss of those who would now have been in the fullness 
of their administrative quality, the public-school-cum-older-university access to 
the service has been rudely shaken. He thinks it makes, and if the tendency 
continues may make even more, for friction and misunderstandings in our highest 
governing bodies. He believes (in my view rightly) that the very convention of 
the neutrality of the service has been dependent upon the assimilation of the 
mentalities of Minister and Civil Servant: to both sides neutrality of the Civil 
Service has seemed to come naturally. One is left with the impression that a 
growing heterogeneity might jeopardize the convention. Again, a vital factor 
in that co-operation between officials, and hence the political part of our govern- 
ment, is that the official shall act and advise with independence of mind. Mr. 
Dale believes that such independence is endangered by the large recruitment of 
the service by relatively poor men of middle-class origin and education. He 
thinks this provides a few men of high practical ability and ‘“‘ a number who are 
completely equal to their work,”’ but causes the introduction of some men with 
two defects. The first is a lack of self-confidence—self-confidence being acquired 
chiefly by an upbringing based on “ ample private means.”” The second is a 
certain lack of animal spirits and of mental and nervous energy; and this is due 
to many years of being over-driven in the hunt for scholarships. If this is true 
it is of the most serious import, especially for the days which lie ahead of increasing 
State control of social life; and in that case, what is to be done? Mr. Dale 
offers no way out—but before we speculate upon the way out, let us put his point, 
as it appears towards the end of his work, in his own words (p. 177): “ Since the 
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easy and efficient conduct of affairs depends as much as it does on the personal 
relations between high officials, it is a real advantage that the Higher Civil 
Service is composed mainly of men who entered the Service by the same road 
after the same kind of education, belong to the same social class, and lead personal 
lives of a very similar pattern, to be described broadly as the pattern of the 
intelligent upper middle-class. I do not for a moment suggest that the many 
brilliant men who have entered the Higher Civil Service by other roads than the 
university and the Administrative Class Examination are regarded or treated 
in any way as “ outsiders.” Such a suggestion would be as absurd as it is re- 
pugnant: one of them has just attained the highest post in the Service. 1 mean 
only that the homogeneity of the main body of higher officials is a strength to the 
government of the country.”” They may differ, provided they understand one 
another’s minds. 

Well, then, what is to be done? It is unthinkable and impossible to reject the 
scholarship winners. More entrance into public schools would be insufficient, 
for “‘ ample private means” would still be unavailable. It would be wasteful 
and injudicious to reject the sons and daughters of those brought up with ample 
private means. Our social structure, then, is in the way of good government. j 
Sooner or later, and the war will make it sooner, that structure will be so altered 4 
as to provide a public basis of individual self-confidence—the kind of straight j 
from the shoulder frankness and vitality to be found in the New Deal Civil 
Servant in the U.S.A. 

This solution may also be expected to give the Civil Service what Mr. Dale 
does not stress as being damagingly absent from it—a vivid insight into, an instant 
and intense response to, the possibilities of reform. We may applaud, within a 
satisfactory social situation, the basic qualities and technical craftsmanship in the 
Service, and find considerable merit in the Higher Official’s creed of realism, 
** stoical realism ” (p. 93) (that is, not much can be done in this hard world and 
it doesn’t matter a very large damn if it isn’t!), but only in a satisfactory social 
situation. While reforms are urgent, homogeneity can be bought at too high a 
price; when they have been secured, it is a highly important ingredient of success- 
ful administration. Until then, the need for heterogeneity is secreted in Mr. 
Dale’s own opinion: “ But the force with which they are stated (objections and : 
difficulties) and the official’s own conclusions on the crucial question whether i 
the changes proposed are worth the trouble, may make the greatest difference: 
these depend in doubtful cases (and many cases are open to some doubt) on his 
personal character ”’ (p. gg). 

Mr. Dale insists on the assimilation of the mind of the Service to that of the 
society in which it operates. But it is only a small portion of that society, though 
a governmentally potent one, that he considers. He insists on its similarity to 
other professions, with the two advantageous differentie: no personal advantage 
may be sought or obtained from his position of public trust, and absolute official 
truthfulness and candour. 

We are left worrying over the problem: how much of that share of govern- 
mental slackness and governmental prowess during the present war, properly 
attributable to the Official as distinct from the Ministerial side, is due to the ; 
growth of the creed of “ stoical realism ”; how much to the want of understanding P 
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of the value of statistical analyses, up-to-date procedure, proper collections of 
reference works, and the knowledge of how to usethem? That entails the problem 
of recruitment. To this Mr. Dale has properly given some special pages in an 
appendix, and they are wise. He rejects the lucubrations of those who wallow 
in phrases like “‘ constructive imagination.” He is sympathetic to the intent of 
Professor Ernest Barker’s suggestion that some of the Administrative Class should 
be recruited at about the age of 30 from the great world outside the Service—that 
is, that ‘‘ high officials should possess the widest experience and knowledge of all 
classes in their own country.” But he is a little suspicious of the ability of the 
candidate who did not enter at the age of 21 to 24; and believes that one can 
learn the realities of social and public administration better as a junior in the 
Civil Service than outside, especially if this is supplemented by social and public 
works in his spare time. Nor would an entrant aged 30 be able soon or 
adequately to learn the drudgery and means of working the Government machine. 
Nor, finally, does Mr. Dale believe that a man in the Administrative Class needs 
specialist abilities: the non-specialized types of ability and character “* which 
make a Statesman, combined with long and close knowledge of the machine 
of British Government, are the primary components of the perfect official.” 
Accordingly, he offers the suggestion (which the present reviewer also put forward 
some time ago) that the Administrative Class Civil Servant should have two long 
periods of leave from six to twelve months, at the age of about 28, and then 
between 45 and 50. The first leave should almost compulsorily throw him into 
totally different surroundings; the second should be used in travelling about 
to meet, talk, and think with representative men and women of like interests. 

Miss Emmeline W. Cohen’s account of the growth of the British Civil Service 
is a meritorious, but pedestrian work, based mainly on the Royal Committees 
of Inquiry and other such bodies concerned with the development of the Service 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It goes little beyond the information 
given in Robert Moses’ book published about thirty years ago (the famous 
Commissioner of New York City). It is almost entirely wanting in its power of 
“ placing,” that is placing the events in their social setting, and relating the 
service to the other chief components of the British Constitution. Where are the 
accounts of Chadwick, Kay-Shuttleworth, Stephen, Herbert Jenkyns, Welby, 
Morant? The History of the British Civil Service is yet to be written, and it is 
a great theme. 

HERMAN FINER. 


REASON AND REVOLUTION: HEGEL AND THE RISE OF SOCIAL 
THEORY. By Herbert Marcuse. Oxford University Press, 1941. 215. 6d. 


net. 


Two tendencies unite the rich content of Marcuse’s book: the one negative, 
that Hegel’s basic concepts are hostile to Fascism; the other positive, that the 
truth of Hegel’s philosophy is elucidated in the social theory and revolutionary 
practice of Marx. But the book is, at the same time, a scholarly historical survey, 
dividéd into two different sections. In the first the foundations of Hegel’s 
philosophy are developed ; in the second the rise of social theory is presented. 
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The interpretation of Hegel is considered from a political and economic 
point of view. The philosophy of the German idealists is “a response to the 
challenge from France to recognize the State and society on a rational basis” 
(p. 3). “* Robespierre’s deification of reason as the Etre supréme is the counterpart 
to the glorification of reason in Hegel’s system” (p. 5). But German culture, 
inseparable from its origins in Protestantism, creates a realm of beauty, freedom, 
and morality, “‘ detached from the miserable social world and anchored in the 
‘soul’ of the individual.” “‘ The reconciliatory tendency, generated by enjoying 
this inner world, constantly conflicts with the critical rationalism of the idealists ” 
(pp- 14-15). r 

Hegel’s dialectical philosophy is characterized by his conceptions of truth and 
of negativity. Truth is not a passive notion attached to single propositions and 
judgments, nor is it only an attribute of thought but of reality in progress. Any- 
thing is true if it is what it can be, if it fulfils all its objective possibilities. One 
may think of expressions like “‘ a true man,” “a true Englishman.” The true 
thought represents reality, because the reality has developed to the stage at 
which it exists in conformity with objective truth. But the realization of reason 
is not a fact, it is a task. The motor force necessitating the ordeal of solving the 
task is the negativity contained in every object given to the mind of man as an 
“immediate reality.” That the existing men are not “ true men” but fulfil 
only a little part of their possibilities necessitates changes of human society as 
well as of human mind. 

The close connexion between Hegel’s philosophical and political thought 
is founded in his ideas about generality. Hegel, as indeed all philosophers, 
searches for general notions; but general notions are not abstract concepts for 
him, excluding the individual reality. They mean rather the totality in which 
all individuals are fused and integrated and from which alone they receive their 
significance. So the individual “ true man” corresponds to a true society by : 
which all particular interests are integrated into the whole. ; 

The connexion between Hegel’s philosophy and his political interests is shown 
by Marcuse in all stages of Hegel’s development. The chapters referring to his 
early writings will be of a special interest to English readers because these 
writings were mostly published posthumously, to a great extent during the last 
decades, and are not translated into English. 

In consideration of lack of space, I omit all these early writings, which could : 

not influence his contemporaries and immediate successors. The first great 3 
work published by Hegel, the Phenomenology of Mind (1807), is introduced by : 
Marcuse as an expression of the political situation. ‘ Hegel saw that the result 
of the French Revolution was not the realization of freedom, but the establish- 
ment of a new despotism” (p. 91). The new State altered only the external form 
of the objective world: it did not achieve the mental freedom of the subject. 
That is attained by the transition from the French revolutionary era to that of 
Germany’s idealistic culture. This culture culminates “in a philosophy that 
has absorbed the truth of all previous philosophies and with it all experience 
mankind has accumulated during its long trek to freedom” (p. 97), i-e. in Hegel’s 
system. 

As Marcuse is less interested in philosophy than in social theory and revolu- 
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tion, he gives a survey of the preface and of the first three chapters only. These 
chapters are a criticism of common-sense experience and of its philosophy, 
which Marcuse calls ‘“ positivism.” Common sense, including traditional 
science, is convinced that the results of human thought and of human labour 
are fixed things existing fer se. Likewise the capitalist economy changes the 
results of human relations into commodities. That change was called “ realiza- 
tion”? by Marx. Thereby the world has become an alienated estranged world, 
and it will remain so “ as long as man does not destroy its dead objectivity and 
recognizes himself ‘ behind’ the fixed forms of things and laws” (p. 113). 

In the Science of Logic (1812-16) Hegel explains the thought as the explication 
of the truth of reality. In every given reality a negative factor is hidden: the 
real thing seems to be singular, but only by the universal, by its essential notion, 
is it really a thing of this kind. The universal explains the proper potentialities 
of the thing. But the accomplishment of these potentialities is curtailed by 
death. All finite things must perish, “ the hour of their birth is the hour of their 


death.” ‘“‘ Things are finite in so far as they are, and their finitude is the realm 
of their truth. They cannot develop their potentialities except by perishing ”’ 
(Pp. 137)- 


The last great work published by Hegel himself, The Philosophy of Right (1821) 
has most contributed to the opinion that he anticipated the Fascist theory of 
an omnipotent, totalitarian state. But in his definition of the State as the 
Terrestrial-Divine (“das Irdisch-Géttliche’’) the emphasis has to be laid 
upon “ terrestrial’ as well as upon “ divine.” Above the “ objective spirit” 
controlled by the State there is in Hegel’s system the “ absolute spirit,”’ viz. 
art, religion, and philosophy. 

In order to understand the Philosophy of Right one must consider the historical 
situation of the period of restoration. In the preface of his book Hegel has 
denounced J. F. Fries and the leaders of the insurgent German Youth Movement 
(the “ Burschenschaft”’ and the “ Turnvereine ’’). This personal attitude of Hegel 
cannot be justified, as Marcuse acknowledges. “ In the light of the historical 
situation and especially of the later social and political development, however, 
his position and the whole preface assume quite another significance” (p. 179). 
The slogans of the “‘ Burschenschaft ’’ were racial, their central interest was the 
natural community of the people (“‘ Volksgemeinschaft”’). They burnt the books 
which they regarded as hostile to their ideals, they were lawless and intolerant. 
As contrasted with them, Hegel sees the State as governed by law, and no concept 
is less compatible with the Fascist ideology “ than that which founds the State 
on a universal and rational law that safeguards the interests of every individual ”’ 
(p. 181). 

There is another tendency, however, in Hegel’s philosophy that must be 
discussed here. Originally every existing actuality is rational as the expression 
of a distinct historical situation. But as Hegel grows older, he believes that the 
form of the Prussian State, the monarchy governed according to law and with 
a modest constitutional factor, is the true form of state, and that therefore it is 
the end of the political development, in the same sense as his own philosophical 
system is the true and therefore definitive philosophy. This finitism is intimately 
blended with a criticism of the liberal economy. The central concept in this 
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theory is property—an objective not a personal conception. The freedom 
defended by these politicians is the freedom of contract about things. And by 
this freedom the person of the workers is subjected to the capitalist. Labour has 
become impersonal, its measure is impersonal time. Civil society cannot be an 
end in itself, because it cannot, by virtue of its intrinsic contradictions, achieve 
true unity and freedom (p. 202). Therefore the law and police of the State must 
protect the poor against the worst excesses of capitalistic society. Hegel thought 
this to be the very essence of State, though it was only the historical type of State 
corresponding to the civil society of early capitalism. 

Every State is subjected to the trial of history, in which according to Hegel’s 
conviction the spirit of the world is the judge. The State perishes, if it ceases to 
contain the truth of the historical situation. 

The second part of Marcuse’s book is dedicated to the rise of social theory. 
He includes many thinkers, e.g. Kierkegaard, Feuerbach, St. Simon, Lorenz von 
Stein, T. H. Green, B. Bosanquet, Ed. Bernstein, but I must restrict myself to 
the most essential ones, in first place to Marx. 

Marx accepts Hegel’s thesis, that his system is the end of philosophy, but he 
gives it a new meaning. Whereas Hegel believes that his philosophy is the 
eternal truth and must therefore be permanent, Marx is convinced that all 
philosophy is only a conceptual image of the social order of its time and that, if 
this is known, philosophy must give place to social theory and social practice. 

Whereas in Hegel’s system all categories terminate in the existing order, in 
Marx’s they refer to the negation of this order. The existence of the proletariat 
proves that the existent social order is not “ the truth.” The proletarian has no 
property. If property constitutes the first endowment of a free person, he 
is neither free nor a person. ‘“‘ If the exercises of the absolute mind, art, religion, 
and philosophy, constitute man’s essence, the proletarian is for ever severed from 
his essence, for his existence permits him no time to indulge in these activities ” 
(p. 261). The existence of the proletariat therefore bears witness that the society 
is vicious and expresses “a total negativity’: “ universal suffering ’’ and “ uni- 
versal injustice ’’ (p. 261). 

The destruction of capitalism as well as its genesis is necessary. But 
necessity characterizes for Marx only a particular phase of man’s history, “ the 
history of his maturing” (‘ Entstehungsgeschichte”’), which he also calls his 
pre-history. Marxian dialectic implies “ that with the transition from the pre- 
history represented by class-society to the history of classless society, the entire 
structure of historical movement will change” (p. 316). ‘‘ The transition from 
capitalism’s inevitable death to socialism can be called ‘ necessary’ only if this 
word receives a new sense, the sense in which the full development of the indi- 
vidual is necessary.’’ This is no natural necessity at all, it is—as we must say» 
though Marcuse does not use this word—a moral necessity. 

In the second section of Part II the main issue of Marcuse is to show that 
“ positivism ”’ as opposed to 1ational dialectical thinking means the dogmatiza- 


tion of so-called objective facts, that is of a temporally existent social order, and 
that it is therefore conservative and excluding the imagination of a new system 
of human society. 

Positive philosophy made its counter-attack against critical rationalism on 
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two fronts; Comte fought against the French form of negative, i.e. critical, philo- 
sophy, against Descartes and the Enlightenment, whereas Schelling and Stahl 
directed the struggle against Hegel’s system. It is obvious that Stahl was con- 
servative—he adjusted anti-rational authoritarianism to the social development 
of the middle classes (p. 363). Therefore Comte is of greater significance. 

Comte’s term “ positive” was a polemical term that denoted the transformation 
from a philosophic theory to a scientific one (pp. 340-1). But scientific theories, as 
Comte was convinced, contain only fixed objective facts. Therefore he counter- 
acts the negative tendencies of rationalism. ‘“‘ The ‘ positive’ politics that Comte 
advocates would tend, he declares, of its very nature to consolidate public order, 
even as far as incurable political evils are concerned” (p. 345). Comte did not 
exclude reform, but the laws of progress were for him parts of the machinery of 
the given order. The fact of the proletariat worried Comte as well as Marx. 
A positive social theory ought to reconcile the proletariat with the harmonious 
order of progress. But that must be done by an all-embracing hierarchical state 
governed by a cultured élite that unites all diverse interests into a real whole 
(p. 357). In these conceptions Comte foreshadows the Fascist social reform, 
but it has to be acknowledged that he was no nationalist; the comprehensive 
conception of humanity was the supreme object of worship in his positive religion. 

The Fascist “‘ Hegelianism” of Gentile is not Hegelian at all. “Gentile 
discards the fundamental principle of all idealism, namely that there is an 
antagonism and strain between truth and fact, between thought or mind and 
reality’ (p. 405) His actualism is entirely indifferent to reason and greets 
prevailing evil and deficiency as a great good (p. 408). 

If we now ask whether Marcuse has proved his theses we must distinguish 
between the negative and the positiveone. That Hegel did not preclude Fascism 
or Nazism is quite certain. His authoritarian State governed by law is neither 
the highest end of his philosophy, nor has it any resemblance with the lawless 
totalitarian state. 

The positive thesis that Marxism contains the whole truth of Hegelianism is 
only correct so far as the historical situation at the time of Hegel’s death is con- 
sidered. Among the progressive Hegelians only Marx and Engels found the way 
to a great revolutionary practice and to a specialized theory directing that 
practice. Hegel’s philosophy was the end of a great philosophical movement. 
But it was neither the end of philosophy itself, nor is Marxism the end of human 
development. Politics is, as Lenin says, not a purely economical struggle. Also 
according to Marcuse himself historical materialism is no longer true after the 
attainment of the classless society. ‘‘ The principle of historical materialism 
leads to its self-negation ” (p. 320). 

If that is true, as indeed it is, all the philosophical questions arise again. 
Economy is no end, therefore ethics must try to give the true ends. The dialectic 
between freedom of will and necessity of nature is as serious as it ever was. The 
metaphysical and religious needs of mankind are parts of the possibilities of man. 
But then it is obvious that the whole truth of Hegel’s system cannot be contained 
in any social theory. i 

It would have been very interesting to compare Marx with Lassalle, the only 
socialist who maintained the whole content of Hegel’s philosophy. Ed. Bernstein 
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tells in the preface of Vol. VI of Ferdinand Lassalles gesammelte Reden und Schriften 
(1919) that Lassalle said to Marx who visited him: “If you do not believe in 
the eternity of the categories, you must believe in God.” One can imagine the 
dialogue between the two men to be continued. Marx could have answered: 
‘On the contrary, if you believe in the eternity of categories you believe in 
God!” Lassalle could have replied: ‘Of course, but in God as He isin mind and 
in truth.” The dialogue ends in two short monologues. Leaving the room 
Marx grumbles: “‘ Damned actor of religious self-deception!” But Lassalle, 
following Marx with his glance says, half ironically and half with admiration: 
*'You do not know at all how faithful you are.” 
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SOVIET RUSSIA: ANATOMY OF A SOCIAL HISTORY. By E. 
Strauss. John Lane, 1941. Pp. 338. 125. 6d. net. 


For a critic of the U.S.S.R. to have published a book in 1941 was an unlucky 
coincidence. War has a way of submitting generalizations to a decisive test, 
such as in peace-time only appear, if at all, in the course of decades. In the 
present case the results are decisively against the judgments that have been the 
accepted currency of many, if not most, writers about the U.S.S.R. in the past 
decade. It is now fairly evident that the achievements of Soviet industry, like 
those of her war machine, have been much more (and not less) impressive than 
those of other countries in the past twenty years; as it is also evident that her 
social cohesion and the devotion of her people to the existing regime in the U.S.S.R. 
are greater (and not less) than in any other country that has been the victim of 
Nazi attack. Perhaps this should make a reviewer the more charitable at such 
a moment to any book on this subject. But it inevitably makes his eye the 
keener for incongruities; and of these there are not a few in the present work, 
despite studied attempts at detachment; for example, a reference on the penulti- 
mate page to a “ justified mistrust’ on the part of Russia’s rulers as to “ the 
willingness of the Russian workers and peasants to wage a life-and-death struggle 
for the maintenance of the existing regime,” and an assertion that a war against 
Germany, if it came, would have to be waged by the U.S.S.R. “ in almost hopeless 
conditions.” 

Both in the acquaintance with economic facts that it displays and the apprecia- 
tion of a number of the essential problems, Mr. Strauss’ book is considerably 
superior to the great majority of those that have appeared in English on this 
subject. The author is equipped both with an historical sense and an acquaintance 
with Marxism and the continental socialist movement. His analysis of the 
economic condition of pre-1917 Russia and of that unique period between March 
and November 1917—the period of “ the Dual Power ”—is in many respects 
illuminating; as is also his presentation of the essential impasse which confronted 
the further development of N.E.P. in the late ’20’s—an impasse which he lucidly 
presents as arising from the contradiction, not simply between industry and 
agriculture, but between the development of State industry and the development 
of kulak farming. 

Unfortunately the author (who is I believe an Austrian socialist) insists on 
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fitting his factual story into the framework of a dogmatic a priori theory as to the 
character of Soviet development since 1917. Admittedly any analysis must be 
influenced by preconceptions of some kind. But here the preconceptions seem 
altogether too rigid as well as misshapen; they fit too awkwardly into their 
material to carry conviction; they stand out as something imposed, and often 
imposed with too little artifice, upon the facts, and do not emerge as a pattern 
into which the facts fit themselves as soon as they are intelligently sorted. Towards 
the end of the book the struggle to suit facts to this procrustean bed becomes so 
laboured as to render these chapters tedious reading despite the considerable 
ability in presentation that the author shows in several parts of the book. 
Mr. Strauss appears to have sharply defined ideas as to what a socialist society is 
like and a firm vision of the proper manner of its birth. If in the actual world 
facts are less simple and their general shape less comely than this ideal image, 
if the road of attainment is more tortuous and in large part unmapped, he will 
not admit them within his categories. 

Mr. Strauss’ theory is not altogether unfamiliar. A few months after the 
revolution, under the strain of isolation and civil war, “the ‘ vanguard’ of the 
working class was transformed into a despotic bureaucracy.” During the 
period of N.E.P. this “ bureaucracy” manceuvred not unsuccessfully to re- 
concile its policy with the interests of the workers on the one hand and the 
peasantry on the other. But this reconciliation became increasingly difficult 
for it to maintain, if only because the revival of agriculture meant the revival 
of kulak farming. With the myopic slowness of a bureaucracy, the attempt 
to deal with the kulak danger was left until too late, by which time draconian 
measures had to be used and the pretence that the “ bureaucracy ”’ represented 
the masses finally jettisoned. (Mr. Strauss seems to think that the kulak danger 
should have been tackled as early as 1926, but by what methods he does not tell 
us.) After that “the despotic bureaucracy became an economically privileged 
and therefore, in the last resort, an exploiting group,” surrounding itself with the 
pretorian guard of an aristocracy of labour, itself raised by privilege above the 
masses. The theme, while close to the Trotskyite theory of “ the bureaucratic 
degeneration of socialism,”’ differs from the latter in ascribing such “ degenera- 
tion,” not to the period of Trotsky’s quarrel with the Party in the middle ’20’s, 
but to the early days of the revolution, and in casting, not Stalin, but Lenin him- 
self for the réle of assassin of true democratic socialism (though he explains that 
it was the logic of events and not of Lenin’s original theory that shaped the hand 
to the deed). In fact, “‘ bureaucracy ” remains so undefined and comprehensive 
a term, and its ideal antithesis remains to the end so closely draped a figure, as to 
make the word no more than a cliché. In one place it seems even to be implied 
that anything other than direct election of factory managements from below is 
bureaucratic and inconsistent with socialism; and as to the nature of that alterna- 
tive “‘ far-sighted social and economic policy,” referred to on page 129 as “ beyond 
the ken of the bureaucratic rulers of the country,” the author is discreetly silent. 
The theme-song is so tirelessly revived, in varying keys, to close each episode of 
the story as to become by the end a banal and unhelpful reiteration. 

Mr. Strauss is well enough acquainted with the facts for the story he tells, 
and even at times his comments on it, to stand out at numerous points in striking 
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contrast to his theory, and even a reader more sympathetic to his assumptions than 
the present reviewer must feel that his central generalization is over-simplified 
and unreal. In places I think it can be said that the author distorts his facts to 
suit his theory and inserts unwarranted obiter dicta into his story; as when he 
conceals the fact that during the “ scissors crisis ” of 1923 it was the official policy 
to break the so-called “ dictatorship of industry ” and to lower industrial prices, 
or his assertion (p. 101) that the setting up of the Supreme Economic Council 
“‘ was primarily a move in the game of power politics between the Government 
and the workers and not an administrative measure,” or that the urban standard 
of life has “‘ certainly not yet reached” that of 1928, or some of his remarks 
about Stakhanovism and methods of wage-payment. But outside the last few 
chapters this fault is not very common. What becomes surprising as one reads 
on is that the author admits, if grudgingly and with qualification, that Soviet 
policy was successful and beneficial to a degree that a cursory reading of this 
book might well fail to gather. Indeed, one has at times the grotesque feeling 
that one might be reading a work published under a heavy censorship where the 
author is skilfully trying to tell the discerning reader the precise opposite of what 
the book on the surface appears to say. Of the period of War Communism we 
are told that the agrarian policy was “ generally impeccable ” and “ shows the 
Communists immeasurably superior to all their predecessors who had failed in 
face of much smaller difficulties’ (pp. go-1). During N.E.P. the policy of the 
Soviet State showed a “ fundamentally progressive tendency ”’ and “ neither its 
policy nor its interests were in fundamental points opposed to those of the working 
class” (pp. 165-6) ; while the trade unions, which come in for considerable criticism 
for their lack of “‘ independence,” were “ allowed, and indeed even compelled, 
to look after their members’ material interests even if this meant conflict with the 
managers of State economy” (p. 121). The first Five Year Plan “ was a scientific 
and practical achievement of great importance” (p. 186) and the “ choice em- 
bodied (in it) was fundamentally correct ” (p. 191). Despite mistakes and a heavy 
cost, it was in the outcome “ victorious,” and it ‘‘ succeeded in creating a basis for 
future industrial development ” (p. 222—the author adds to this admission the 
strange qualification “‘ but not more”). While we are asked to believe that 
during this period “ the relations between common labour and the powers that 
be were completely adapted to those of the capitalist system,” that Soviet social 
policy was “‘ fundamentally similar to the old social policy of capitalist industry 
although more ruthless,”’ and that the system “‘ completely broke the last remnants 
of working class self-respect” (pp. 229 and 246); we are also told that “it would 
be completely wrong to assert that the bulk of these sacrifices (during the First Five 
Year Plan) was unnecessary or in vain” (p. 245), that Soviet agricultural policy 
resulted in “‘ a workable, and probably a very good, compromise between the 
interests of national economy asa whole and those of the peasants” (p. 256), that 
“from the point of view of social progress probably the most important success 
has been achieved in agriculture” (p. 311). Finally we read that, although the 
prospects of the Third Five Year Plan are gloomy “ unless a complete change of 
regime takes place ” (p. 308), the standard of living both of “all sections of the 
working class” and of the villagers has risen during the Second Five Year Plan, 
and (surprisingly enough if much that the author has said previously be truc) 
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“it would be simply a delusion ” to suppose that the internal situation of the 


Soviet Union is other than “ very stable indeed ” (p. 320). 
Maurice Doss. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PLURALISM. By Henry Meyer Magid. New York : 
Columbia University Press (O.U.P.), 1941. Pp. 100. 8s. 6d. net. 


Perhaps the most significant development of modern political theory is that 
which reduces the State to the category of the association and examines it merely 
as one form of group organization, differing in detail rather than in essence from 
other forms. Gierke’s Genossenschaftstheorie is one of the fundamental expres- 
sions of this doctrine, as is Duguit’s development of it in terms of a theory of 
constitutional law. But Mr. Magid studies the expression given to this tendency 
in recent English political thought, selecting Figgis, Cole, and Laski for analysis 
as its chief exponents, and adding a brief conclusion in which he assesses their 
several contributions. He thus sets rather narrow limits to his study, but within 
them may be said to have provided an interesting and valuable contribution to 
the subject. 

The keynote is set by the claim of Figgis that a society, such as a Church, 
“* has a mind and will of its own, has a principle of inherent life, which means that 
it is not bound by the dead hand of its original document—in short, is a living 
body which can define and develop its own doctrine.”” Thus we can argue from 
history, but we can also argue that the association derives its justification from the 
individual purposes it serves, that it is necessary to that self-realization which is 
the consummation of such individual purpose. If this is the case, then the claim 
of the association to the guarantee of certain freedoms depends on the importance 
attached by its members to the particular purposes it serves. The judgment as to 
importance is an individual judgment; it is subjective; it will differ between 
individuals and between generations. To one the Church may be more important 
than the State; to another the trade union may be greater thanthe Church. The 
general assumption that there is a necessary harmony between such associations, 
that a providential force binds them into an organic unity, is finally proved neither 
by history nor by philosophy. The State is not the creator of such associations. 
Nor does the fact that it may be called upon to regulate the relations between 
them, as between individuals, give it, by virtue of its regulatory function, any 
claim to be all-inclusive or even to be the principal association. The power to 
co-ordinate does not imply an all-embracing control, but only the power to co- 
ordinate; its authority to exercise that function derives from the same source as 

the authority of that which it co-ordinates. The concept of a competence relative 
to function is the way out of the dilemma that faced the earlier ideas of Cole. 
In other words it has, as Laski appreciated, essentially a federal basis. It does not 
mean, as Mr. Magid seems at one point to suggest, that Laski substitutes for state- 
sovereignty “ the sovereignty of state-purpose.” Loyalty to the State which we 
witness in peculiarly exhaustive shape in wartime, is not due on such a theory 
to the inheritance by the parliamentary state of a divine right from kings, or to an 
ideal perfection in its willing; it is not because the State is the fatherland of 
tradition, because it has a special emotional appeal or a right to claim blind 
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obedience that we give it a “ loyalty ” which may mean paying the final penalty 
that men can pay; rather is it that the State at such a time may provide the best 
means of defending and securing certain ways of life which we deem—rightly or 
wrongly—to be necessary prerequisites of self-realization. Were an international 
federation of trade unions, a universal Church, or some super-state organization 
to appear better to provide that means of defence our loyalty might be transferred. 
In other words, it is the function which claims the competence, and the com- 
petence includes the notion of loyalty. That loyalty, it is true, is to a purpose, 
individually conceived though socially achieved, but the purpose is not necessarily 
even in wartime state-purpose, or the purpose of the particular state to which we 
belong. 

The difference between the State and other associations due to the fact of 
compulsory membership is exaggerated, as Mr. Magid cogently observes. He 
also points out that Figgis did not solve the problem of freedom by claiming real 
personality for associations, since tyranny may as well be exercised over social 
“real persons ” as over individuals. The ideal condition of freedom he detects 
in “a multiplicity of competing groups,” but it is difficult to see the validity 
of his differentiation between the political party and other associations. He says 
that “ the conclusion of this essay is that the nature of freedom can be discussed 
more adequately on the basis of a distinction between social freedom (freedom in 
the community) and political freedom (freedom for parties).” 

He thus reintroduces a basic contrast between the State and other forms of 
association, and appears to avoid the issue by turning away from it to “ cultural 
pluralism, the existence of diverse ways of life practised by various groups in the 
same community.” Such diversity is an essential part of the freedom of peace- 
time democracy, he finds. A group, however, is not restricted to the practising 
of a way of life, and an Englishman would find more difficulty perhaps in drawing 
so fundamental a contrast between, for example, a trade union and the political 
party for whose original formation trade unions were responsible. Did they 
not form it as another means of achieving their essential purpose? Are not both 
associations comparable, and do they not also, like the State, have groups, sections, 
or parties within them striving to direct the association’s power and organization 
into particular channels? If so this ground also for putting the State into a 
separate category disappears, and pluralism re-emerges, without the qualifying 


and, in fact, contradictory epithet—“ cultural.” 
H. R. G. GREAVES. 


PLAN FOR AFRICA. By Rita Hinden. Allen @ Unwin, 1942. 75. 6d. net. 


The volume of literature about African and Colonial affairs has been growing 
in the past five or ten years. So great has been the outpour that one 1s taken 
aback at the appearance of a book with such an ambitious title as Plan for Africa. 
But Dr. Hinden’s work is a unique contribution to Colonial literature. It 1s 
unique in the sense that it is not anthropological and does not attempt any of 
the hasty generalizations to which writers on Colonial problems are prone. Condi- 
tions in the different parts of Africa are so varied and complex as to make the 
temptation to be superficial almost irresistible. In fact, the existence of such 
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diverse conditions makes the expressions “‘ The African Problem,” “* The Colonial 
Question,” etc., sound too vague and meaningless. But Dr. Hinden’s plan lends 
itself to a methodical treatment of her subject, and has enabled her to embody 
a comprehensive and detailed analysis of colonial conditions within the confines 
of this small book. 

Colonial Perspective—The work starts with a perspective—a much-needed 
reminder of the position and commitments of Britain in Africa. The perspective 
is two-dimensional—historical and geographical. The fact that Britain has 
fourteen Colonial dependencies scattered all over Africa is worth knowing, and 
more significant still are the figures showing the distribution of populations and 
Colonial revenues. The British electorate, on whom ultimate responsibility for 
Colonial administration rests, cannot be expected to know conditions in every 
part of the far-flung Empire in detail. Consciousness of this fact may have been 
one of the causes of the apathy and lack of interest in Colonial affairs in this 
country. Dr. Hinden has introduced order into the chaotic mass of facts and 
reduced our problem to appreciable dimensions. The essential facts and figures 
which abound in this work are vital to an understanding of “ the Colonial 
problem.” 

A Plural Society —The two colonies chosen for detailed analysis in this study 
are Northern Rhodesia and the Gold Coast. In Northern Rhodesia the reader 
gets a picture of social and political conditions with an economic background 
which explains a good deal of what, at first sight, look like structural oddities. 
The region has been chosen because the author considers it one of the poorest 
and least successful colonies—up to date. But the choice of this colony is ideal 
for other reasons. It is the bridgehead of the northward advance of South 
African racial ideas. The question of amalgamation with Southern Rhodesia— 
more akin in racial thought to South Africa—has been brought to the fore- 
front of politics since the outbreak of the war. Here the reader is able to study 
native policy in an area whose tradition is still in formation. 

Dr. Hinden’s analysis lays special stress on economic factors. Hitherto 
anthropologists have been the chief students of Colonial problems. But their 
approach to Colonial social problems has been in the nature of an attempt to 
salvage something from disintegrating native institutions. This approach tended 
to keep African problems out of the province of sociology and created an artificial 
barrier between two disciplines which are in essence complementary. There are, 
of course, isolated exceptions to this general summary of the anthropological 
approach; but on the whole it will stand as true. Plan for Africa demonstrates 
the need for co-operation between sociology and anthropology in the study of 
African and other Colonial problems. Perhaps when “ culture-contact”’ and 
all that it stood for have been forgotten the Dutch idea of sociology, of “ plural 
societies,”’ will come into its own. 

Most colonies are “ plural societies,” and Northern Rhodesia is one of them. 
A brief definition of this type of society is therefore necessary: 

“Over these countries the imperial power imposes the steel frame of its 
imported State system. Relying upon its strength and in harmony with its main 
economic purpose, diverse groups, native or immigrant, pursue their material 
ends. Outside a few points of economic interaction they can minimize contacts 
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with the other groups. Held secure and separate in the steel frame, they can 
indulge themselves in the enjoyment of their own social life and culture and the 
increase of their own political solidarity. They need never find their true relative 
positions, because the government will allocate powers and define relationships, 
sheltering this community and discouraging that, according to its own policy.” 
(N.B.—* They ” and “ their ” refer to European settlers.) 

In the type of society described above, race and colour problems, friction 
between capital and labour, and other social relationships take on a peculiar 
hue—but they remain, nevertheless, universal problems. This fact is brought } 
out poignantly when the author demands educational, health, and other essential | 
social services for Africans, on the grounds of basic human needs—not as substi- 
tutes for the witch-doctor or makeshifts to mitigate the pains of cultural trans- 
formations. 

Dr. Hinden lifts the veil and enables her readers to have a peep at the working 
of a Colonial legislature dominated by white settlers in an area which is pre- 
dominantly native. Here no pretence is made at considering “ native interests 
paramount.” Whitehall and officials on the spot may be inspired by some form 
of Commonwealth idealism; but the British settlers, who are a minority group, 
are dominated by fears which may offer the social psychologist a very interesting 
field for investigation. 

African Unitary Society—In social, economic, and political structure, the Gold 
Coast has only one feature in common with Northern Rhodesia—British adminis- 
tration. The land, which is African owned, is fertile and rich in minerals, and 
conditions are conducive to progress and prosperity. But she suffers the same 
fate as Rhodesia. Poverty is widespread, and the wealth of the colony is being 
drained for the benefit of absentee shareholders. In connexion with this state 
of affairs Dr. Hinden’s quotation from the Sessional Paper of the Gold Coast ; 
Legislative Council is a clear warning of the trend of West African opinion. 

Dr. Hinden’s study of the Gold Coast is too concise to admit of any further 
summarizing. But her facts, carefully chosen and verified, deserve some 
consideration. The reader who remembers Professor Macmillan’s account of | 
conditions in the West Indies feels like suggesting ‘‘ A warning from West Africa ” 
as an alternative title for this section of Dr. Hinden’s book. 

The Plan.—Part IV is the only section of the book which attempts to formulate 
a plan for Africa. The chief question Dr. Hinden discusses here is the need for 
capital for the development of the African colonies. The problems connected 
with the supply of capital are complex and technical, but the author satisfies the 
general reader in her treatment of this subject. Her desire to be brief and simple 
has left the problems which interest expert economists unanswered. . 

Part IV pleads for a “‘ New Economic Direction.’”” The author attempts to ‘ 
indicate a way out of the present economic difficulties and demonstrates the need 
for planned development. Dr. Hinden is justly critical in her comments on past 
policies; but readers must remember that she is judging the past in terms which 
are only now beginning to gain acceptance in the Metropolitan country. Every 
age has its faults and its shortcomings, and future Colonial research workers will 
do well to bear this in mind. 

Mr. Creech Jones, M.P., Dr. Hinden, and the Fabian Colonial Bureau ought 
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to be congratulated for the timeliness of the appearance of Plan for Africa and the 
informative nature of its content. 
K. A. GARDINER. 


MARRIED LIFE IN AN AFRICAN TRIBE. By I. Schapera. Faber & Faber, 
1940. Pp. 364. 155. net. 

Professor Schapera’s description of present-day marriage and family life 
among the Kgatla of the Bechuanaland Protectorate is a notable contribution 
to the comparative study of African societies under the influence of European 
civilization. Although he disarmingly explains in his preface that his inquiries 
among the Kgatla were not directed “ alone or even specially ” to this subject, 
the result is the most fully documented account that has yet been published on 
any African tribe. The material was obtained in a total period of fourteen 
months spread over five years. The fact]that it includes a number of texts of 
letters is itself a striking indication of the extent to which the most fundamental 
personal relationships have changed in this society from their traditional form. 

Certain trends have been observed wherever the impact of the twentieth- 
century exchange economy has made itself felt in a society which had previously 
been organized for subsistence production. The loosening of ties of obligation 
formerly reinforced by economic dependence, whether these are based on 
kinship or on political authority, has been universal. In other respects, however, 
the direction of the changes in native culture has depended on the type of external 
impact, and in these respects the Kgatla present many interesting features. 
They have now been in contact with European civilization for just a century. 
Politically they are subject to British administration, which has in many ways 
curtailed the powers of their hereditary rulers. On the other hand, these rulers 
have retained sufficient authority to exert considerable influence on thie develop- 
ment of their people; for example, in actively furthering the spread of European 
education, and in securing the right of native courts to deal with certain questions 
of marriage law. Officially the Kgatla are members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church; but this Church has been forced, in face of the tenacity with which 
some native customs are retained, to abandon its attempt to equate Christianity 
with European usage and seek instead to develop “ a form of national religion.” 
This countenances the payment of bride wealth, on which the Dutch Reformed 
Church in the early days looked with particular severity. In the economic 
sphere money is now the principal medium of exchange; but the characteristic 
feature of modern Kgatla life is that this is obtainable almost exclusively by 
working for European employers far from the tribal territory. 

Professor Schapera follows his subject along biographical lines, taking court- 
ship as the starting-point. Here there has been a marked break with tradition. 
Where formerly marriages were arranged entirely by the parents of the parties, 
now young people frequently make their own choice and sometimes hold to it 
in defiance of their elders. At the same time, the influence both of the family 
and of the wider kinship group is maintained through ritual gatherings for which 
modern developments have in some cases created new occasions. Such gatherings 
are held when a new hut is doctored, at a birth, wedding, death, initiation, or 
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confirmation. Marital and other family disputes, too, are still adjusted by the 
influence of a group of kindred. 

In the old days the boys were absent for most of the time at the cattle posts; 
in those days, too, for an unmarried girl to become pregnant was regarded 
as a great disgrace. Now young people of both sexes mix freely; the sanctions 
on premarital pregnancy no longer operate; and chastity before marriage is 
probably unknown. The very interesting letters which Professor Schapera 
reproduces indicate the degree of articulate emotion to which modern Kgatla 
youth can attain; but they are balanced by case-histories of married life which 
suggest that in this society premarital experience has contributed little to the 
securing of a satisfactory adjustment in marriage. 

The economics of marriage are closely bound up with the general economic 
problem of a society dependent on labour migration. Here, too, a collection of 
letters most poignantly illustrates the constant preoccupation of the husband away 
at work with the problem of making ends meet, and the even keener anxieties 
of the dependants at home. 

This book sets a new standard in the completeness of the data presented. It 
will be read with profit by socivlogists in general as well as those whose interest is 
especially in non-European peoples. 

L. P. Marr. 
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